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THE FOUNDLING, 
“TRUTH 18 BTRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


Tax feeling of surprise, if not of envy, will eometimea 
arise in our bosoms, at the apparently uninterrupted and 
perfect happiness of some favored individual, on whom 
it would seem the usual cares of life were not visited. 
Such appeared in early life the happy fate of Edward 
Stanton. Allied to nobility, in the possession of a large 
and unincumbered fortune, of fine talents and highly 
cultivated mind, amiable in temper, elegant in sppear- 
ance and manners, he appeared the beau ideal of all the 
heart could wish. So at least thought Ellen Alston, 
who had long aince bestowed her heart on Edward, 
in return for his oft proffered love. No impediment 
‘appeared to their union, and they were married, ss 
soon as the few necessary preliminaries were adjusted, 
and lived the first year afterward in uninterrupted 
felicity. ‘ 

They anxiously looked forward to the period, when 
they would be blessed with their first pledge of love, for 
that occurrence they deemed would crown their sunset 
of happiness. As the time drew near, however, dark 
forebodings would cloud the fair brow of Ellen, and 
draw her thoughts from this world to one brighter, 
Religiously educated, she did not shrink from the con- 
templation of what might be possibly her fate in the 
coming trial, but tried to improve her opportunities, and 
be prepared to meet with resignation whatever it was 
the will of her Heavenly father to inflict. Her delicate 
frame sunk under the hard ordeal, and the same hour 
that made Edward « happy father, seen him the bereaved 
husband. His mind had not been properly etrengthened 
by religion, and he at first sunk in utter despair under 
the severe blow. At last the smiles of his infant daughter 
roused him from the depths of woe, and reminded him 
that he had atill duties to perform, still something to live 
for. - To troin her infant footsteps, to watch the devel- 
opment of her faculties, was now his only source of 
pleasure; and as time passed on, and she numbered her 
second summer, and could lisp the name of papa, tho 
sad recluse once more smiled, and took interest in 
what was passing around him. His being had been 
so entwined with that of Ellen, that her living image 
could alone again charm him from solitude; and that 
living image his little girl promised to be. 

Perhaps he hugged that dear image too fondly to his 
bosom, for she too sickened and died. To paint now 
the hopelesa distress of the wretched father, would be 
impossible. This second blow was almost too much for 
his frame to bear. Life now really appeared to have 
lost all interest for him. His friends urged him to 
travel, and to rid himself of their importunities, he con- 
sented to perform the tour of Europe, Accordingly 


France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, even Spain 
were traversed without any interest being excited in 
the feelings of the sad wanderer. At length, wearied 
in body, he determined to return to England by sea, 
and repaired for the purpose to Lisbon in the year 
1755, ever memorable as that in which the dreadful 
earthquake took place, destroying the city, and burying 
thirty thousand of its inhabitants under the ruins, 
Edward Stanton had gone some miles in the country 
at the invitation of an English friend, when the dreadful 
calamity occurred, and only returned to witness the 
desolation of what had been a gay smiling city. Wan- 
dering around the ruins of a spacious mansion, which 
had buried in its fall all its noble inhabitants, Edward’s 
heart was softened. Here was distress far greater than 
he had suffered! He felt how wrong he had been to 
tepine at his lot, and shed tears of deep repentance, thus 
meditating, a feeble cry reached his ear. He hastened 
to the spot, when he beheld a female infant, richly dres- 
sed, and unscathed by the storm. He raised it in his 
arms. Its age and helplessness reminded him forcibly 
of his lost daughter. He pressed the child to his bosom, 
and hastened to procure nourishment, for the want of 
which it was almost expiring. Under his judicious 
management it soon revived, and smiled on him sweetly 
with its soft dark eyes. The features and complexion, 
though decidedly Portuguese, were very beautiful. On 
enquiring he found that there was no relation left to 
claim the child, and accordingly he determined to adopt 
her as his own, and take her to England with him. 
He returned to his native country a wiser and leas 
sad man than he left it. He had now again something 
to live for. To educate his little foundling, and promote 
the happiness of those around him, was now his study, 
Religion had softened his character, and made him live 
more for others than for himself—and richly was he 
repaid. When time began to press on his noble brow 
the signet of age, it bore also the impress of piety and 
cheerfulness. His adopted daughter, under his guidance, 
became all he could wish. She was in sickness his kind 
nurse, in health the sharer of all his duties. She mar- 
ried well, and Edward Stanton lived long to caress her 
children, and to feel convinced that afflictions are sent 
fo us in mercy to wean our souls from this transitory 
world. H. 
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THE SCHOOL-FELLOWS. 


Cuar.es Asuton and Frank Reprorp were 
school-fellows. They were the sons of tradesmen, 
well to do i: the world, and lived within a few 
doors of each other, in a pleasant and populous 
village. The boys were as different in character 
as in appearance. Charles was weak and sickly, 
and, from an accident when quite a child, wasa 
cripple. He was gentile and affctionate in temper, 
and was quiet and studious in disposition. His 
disposition was, most likely, formed by his misfor- 
tune; for he could not go abroad and join in the 
gay sports and merry pastimes of his young com- 
panions; he could only sit upon some green bank, 
and follow them with his eyes, as they bowled the 
ball, or rolled the hoop, or raced along the road or 
field, shouting and laughing in thoughtless memi- 
ment. This was a sad thing for the poor little fel- 
low, but he never complained, nor did he let any 
one know how much he felt it. Every body loved 
him, tor he was so meek and gentle-hearted. 

Frank was a handsome boy, well formed, with 
a face always smilmg. He was gay and sprightly 


—some said wild—in his disposition, but his wild- 
ness was only caused by his great spirits, and his 
being always so happy. He was bold as a lon, 
and would not let any of his younger companions 
be ill-used, while he could defend them. But the 
chief object of his care and attention was Charles. 
|Over him he watched as tenderly as a mother 
‘would have done; no one dared to offer a wrong or 
speak a cross word to him, while he was by: he 
would bring to him the sweetest flowérs and the 
nicest fruits ; he made him judge in all their sports, 
so that although he could not join in them, he still 
might feel an interest in them. You may imagine, 
my dear children, how they loved each other. Tt 
was a beautiful sight to see such affection between 
these young boys. They must have been very 
good, for only the good can love cach other. 
Wicked people believe all persons like themselves, 








and therefore hate them and despise them; while | 


good people always find out good in others, and 


‘verity, which he bore without a murmur. 


love them and esteem them because they are good. | was one boy in the voom who was as pale as death, 


T have said, my dear children, that they were - 


school-fellows, and that they loved each other. 
Ah, believe me, this is no uncommon thing. The 
friends that I made when at school, are still the 
same to me—still as much loved and as warmly 
esteemed. Some, to be sure, are far, far away, in 
very distant lands3—and some, alas! are dead; but 
every name, and almost every scene, with all their 
joys or their griefs, are as fresh in my memory as 
though sixty winters, which have bent my form 
and strown their snows upon my head, had been 
butas many days. 


THE FRIENDS OF OUR YOUTH. 


The friendships we form in our youth, 
We never forget in our age ; 
The bird remembers its woodland home, 
Though it vines in its golden cage! 
O! in youth as free as the winds were we, 
But the world’s forms hold now the mastery. 


Full many a tie have jve made since then, 
Which if broken to-morrow would cause no 
sigh ; 
But the lightest love that bears childhood’s date, 
Lives undimmed in my fondest memory. 
Tt is thus youth hallows its time of May, 
When all save remembrance has passed away! 


Bat | will go on with the tale, before [ lose myself 
‘in that privilege which the aged always claim— 
mach talking. 

One day, when the scholars were all assembled 
in the school-room, an old man, who lived a little 
way out of the village, entered and complained that 
one of the boys had ‘robbed his orchard of a large 
‘number of his choicest wall-fruit, This was a 
| grave charge, and the master determined that if the 


‘offender was.discovered, he should be made a se- 
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was, in the opinion of the master, sufficient proof 
of his guilt. He was condemned to be flogged in 
the presence of the scholars, who were forbidden to 
speak to him, or to hold any intercourse with him, 
for a fortnight. The master prepared to inflict the 
punishment, after severely lecturing him on the 
shame and infamy of such conduct, and had raised 
his hand to strike him, when Frank rushed up and 
said that he was the offender ; that he stole the fruit 
and placed what he did not eat in Charles’s bag, io 
avoid the discovery. All were astonished, for the 
two boys bore such excellent characters for truth, 
that no one would have thought of suspecting them 
of falsehood or meanness. Charles was as much 
surprised as the rest, and said that Frank was only 
trying to save him from punishment. He begged 
the master not to believe him, but to go on as he 


‘first intended. Frank, however, persisted in his 


story, and the master punished him with great se- 
There 


but no one observed it. For a whole fortnight no 
one spoke to Frank; when the other boys went out 
to play, he was kept in—but he did not complain. 
Charles alone took his part, and would not believe 
Frank guilty. He shared his confinement with 
him, and, though not allowed to speak, a warm 
grasp of the hand,.and an affectionate look, told 
how much he felt for him. 

At the end of the fortnight, Frank was allowed 
to resume his usual habits. The first words he 
spoke to Charles were to thank him for believing 
him innocent. «I knew,” said be, * that you did 
not steal the fruit, and when I saw the cane about 


to fall upon you, and you so weak and ill, I deter... 


mined to have the beating myself.” “Dear Frank," 


said Charles, «I don’t know how to thank you for 
all your kindness to me; but I would rather be 
beaten a thousand times, than you should have 
saved me by telling a falsehood. What will the 
people tnink of you now? They will not only 
think you a thief, but they will say that to screen 
yourself you put the fruit in my bag, that the pun- 
ishment might fall upon me. They will all forget 
how you would not let me be beaten, and so you 
will be blamed every way, and all on my account.” 
‘© T don’t care for that,” said Frank, “ the truth will 
come out before long, and then all will be right.” 
Months passed away, and though, at first, the 


people looked very grave on Frank, the whole affair’ 


seemed to be forgotten. The two boys never forgot 
it, but used to talk of it, and hope that the real thief 
might one day be found out. They seemed to he 
more fond of each other than ever ; they were never 
apart, for Frank did not now mix with his school- 
fellows as before for fear that some of them might 
reproach him with the theft while he was unable 


to prove his innocence. He was not unhappy, 


' vere example of. One by one the boys were ex- | though, for fis conscience was clear, and he felt 
amined, but all denied any knowledge of the theft. | that he had done a generous act in bearing both the 
The old man said that the robbery took place but | punishment and shame of his friend. 


half an hour since, and that some part of the fruit | 
A search was. 
then made, but nothing was discovered on their: 


must be concealed about the thief. 


persons. The master then desired the boys each 
to bring in his bag. One-by one they were exam- 
ined, when, to the astonishment of every one, three 
peaches were discovered in the bag of Charles Ash- 
ton. The poor boy wept bitterly, and said that he 
was quite innocent ; but the discovery ‘of the fruit 


Thus it is, my dear children, that those who do 
good and generous actions, are always rewarded. 
It matters not whether they are in sorrow or pov- 


erty, the blessings of a virtuous mind bring happi-. 


ness to their hearts at all times. 

The summer had come roupd again, and the de- 
lights of that beautiful time seemed to make every 
one happy. But the peaceful school was again 
distyrbed by the same complaint as before, A search 
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was made, and the stolen things were again found 
in Charles’s bag. At this, the master was enraged 
beyond all bounds. He vowed that no interference 
should prevent his punishment this time, and far- 
ther he determined to expel him from the school. 
He said that he believed that Frank had been 
wrongfully punished, and applauded his generosity, 
while he blamed him for screening the thief. 
Charles neither cried nor spoke; he seemed to be 
overcome by surprise, and submitted to the accusa- 
tion quietly. Frank begged the master to wait a 
day or two, that some inquiries might be made, but 
he refused, saying that the evidence was too clear 
to doubt. At this moment a tap was heard at the 
school-room door, and the old house-keeper of the 
master came in. She said that she knew some- 
thing about the thief. She said that she was stand 
ing at the top of the stairs above the school-room, 
when she heard some one come up the stairs softly, 
and, after looking about in all directions, she saw 
him pull some things from his pocket and put them 
into another boy’s bag! “Is this the boy?” said 
the master pointing t8 Charles. « No!” she re- 
plied. «* Or this,” he repeated, marking out Frank. 
«No! *she said again. “Then point him out to 
me,” and he frowned darkly upon the little trem- 
bling crowd. She pointed her finger to one in the 
crowd, and said, “* That is he.” All eyes turned 
toward the spot. The culprit had fallen upon his 
knees, and was begging for pardon. He confessed 
all his guilt; how, when he robbed the orchard the 
first time, finding that he could not eat all he stole, 
he was at a loss to know where to hide the rest; 
and how he thought that by putting it in one of his 
school-fellows’ bags, all fear of his being discoy- 
ered would be at an end. He also said how he 
wished, when Charles was accused, to confess his 
guilt, but that a false shame prevented him; and 
how humbled and mean he felt when Frank, to 
save his friend, bore all the punishment. He went 
on to say how he had hardened in his evil ways, 
and did not mind telling stories to hide his faults. 
Much more he said, which T will not repeat, but 
will only say that he suffered severely for his fault, 
and had no inward consolation to lessen his grief. 
Charles and Frank grew up together, and re- 
mained firm friends through life. They were 
prosperous and happy ; and as Charles grew older, 
strength came with his years, and he quite recov- 
ered from his deformity. ; 
From this little tale you may learn, my fee 
children, that though wickedness may succeed and | 
.triumph for a time, it will surely be found out and 
punished at last; and even though the world may 
not discover it soon, believe me, dear children, that 
the guilty always suffer in their own hearts; they 
are never haynv, even when they seem to be the 
gayest, for ihe ‘::owledge of right which Gop ‘has 
placed in the inind of every man, will always re- 
buke those who. ae from its path, and give them 
no rest by night: SOtby day: and that though the 
virtuous may: -aftedtguffer, they are never unhappy, 
for the consciousness of the honesty and rectitudé 
of their intentions will sweeten the bitterest moment 
of sorrow, and lighten the grief that otherwise would 
be insupportable. ; 
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Original. 
THE GAITER BOOTS. 
A SEQUEL TO THE STORY OF “THE PRETTY err,” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,'"* KYD,” AND“ THE QUADROONE,” 


“ Jealousy, with just causo, is virtue, 
Groundless, it hath no evil equal to’t!* 


Two yeurs passed away, two years of uninterrupted 
connubial happiness, and each of our lovely brides bad 
become mathers! Nover was a man so delighted a 
being a parent, as Harry Lee, and of a bright, healihy 
boy, too, on which he could brag over his friend Lionel, 
whose beautiful wife presented him with a little gid; 
but ns it was the perfect miniature of his loved Cato 
line, he was as well satisfied as Harry, though Harry's 
boy was the picture of his ‘ papa.” 

‘* This is better than being a bachelor, hey, Linton!" 
said Harry, one day, when they had dined together at 
| Lionel’s house, and the ladies had left the tuble to lock 
| after their treasures in the nursery. ‘ What a delight 
ful creature my wifo is! I advise overy man to choos 
his wife for hor pretty foot !”” 

“ Pehaw, Harry,” said Lionel, filling his wine-glas 
with ruby Port. ‘Caroline has rather a larger foot, 
perhaps, than I should like myself, but she makes a 
good a wife as if she had the feet of a Chinese beauy. 
I wouldn't change her for uny lady that wears number 
ones that [ have ever seen.” 

“Not for Ellen? My heavens, Linton, you mut 
have » gross taste, not to admire Ellen's sweet little 
feet. My boy has got small feet, too—devilish small! 
, But then it don’t signify so much in a boy !”" 

“ Fere’s a bumper to him, Harry! and may ho gets 
| wife as lovoly as his father has obtained.” 

“And with as amall feot,’’ added Horry, withs 
check flushed with wine, drinking off the bumper. 

“ Confound your small feet, Harry! Why, wh 
kind of extremities would your grand-children have; it 
such caso !” 

“If they are girls, angelic ones!" replicd Horry 
with animation. “ But, by-the-by, Lionel, have yo 
and your pretty wife had any matrimonial seco 
together since you have been married 1” 

* How do you mean?” asked Linton, slightly color 
ing, und looking into his wine glass, as if watching (te 

| reflection of his face. 

“ Any little mieunderstandings, squabbles, you kno 
eh?” repeated Harry, with a merry twinkle in his me 
low oyos. 

“Why, no, not particularly, I bolicve,” answertl 
Linton, embarrassed in his manner.“ Why do J 
ask 1” 

“Why, between you ond me, Lionel, I think ste 
speaks a little sharper to you on occasions than sree 
tempered wife should do.” 

“ Indeed,” snid Linton laughing and blushing, “bor 
did you discover that?” ae 

‘Oh, by accident, soveral. times! But you didet 
acem to observe it—nt loast, very wisely paid no ue 
tion to hor, and so it passed. And I said to mye 
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['il bet two to one, Linton hasn’t so sweet tempered a 
wifeas [have. She has, to tell you the truth, a little 
two large a foot to be perfectly sweet tempered. From 
more harmony and symmetry of person, would have 
followed perfect harmony and symmetry of disposition.” 

“But hold, Harry! has your wife never shown any 
temper? Have you never had any of these matrimo- 


nial scenes yuu speak of, ch, boy! Now out with the || 


truth, for"”"—and Lionel glanced at the door, and low- 
ered his voice—“ we are alone.” 

“Never, ‘pon my honor, Linton! She is invariably 
the same happy, cheerful creature, with a most delight: 
ful disposition! She loves me to devotion, and I repay 
her love with adoration.” 

“Do you adore her, or her foot, Harry 7” 

“Her foot is the altar of the temple in which my 
love worships! I kneel to that, but my adoration is to 
the spirit that fills the fair temple.’ 

“You are poetical, Harry! I believe you speak 
tly of Ellen! She is indeed lovely in her disposi- 
tion.” 

“Will you be as frank now about Caroline,” said 
Harry, laughing and casting a mischiovous glance at his 
friend, 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Harry,” he said in a 
subdued tone, with his eye upon the door through which 
the two wives had passed to the nursery, Caroline has 
but one fault! She is, naturally, the best tempered, 
generous, noble-minded creature in the world, but she 
b—is—" 

“Out with it—jealous of Ellen’s pretty feet.” 

“No—but jealous of me.” 

“Of you! of you, must chaste and noble Joseph!” 
cried Harry, Inughing; “ha, ha, ha! And who is the 
fair Indy whose charms are so dangerous to her peace?” 

Oa wifo, Harry!” said Linton, with a quict 
smile, 

"My wile,” cried Harry, looking all at once very 
graves“ what the devil—what can she think you have 
todo with my wife 7” ; 

“T can't tell,” replicd Linton, amused at Harry's 
sudden flash of incipient jealousy, 

“Look here, Linton, have you been flirting with 
Ellen, now 1? seriously asked Harry, with a moat mel- 
ancholy expression to his usually cheerful features. 
“Toll me tho truth, and I'N—Ill forgive you—I will, 
‘pon my soul !’? 

“As Lam a gentleman, and a man of honor, no, my 
dear hoy,” replied Linton, with sincority, yet scarcely 
ee from laughter at his friend's vory serious 
isage, 

“T know it, my dear boy, Linton, I Aneto it could 
a be #0," anid Harry, giving a long breath; “ you 
to’ know how devilishly bad I felt. Ellen loves mo 
with all her soul—but then these women are women, 
- there is no knowing how to take them! The 
a way ia to keop a sharp eye on them, heh, heh, heh! 

inton Tt 
oe you want them to run away when you go 
ie ey A husband's frank and open confidence in 

is tho safest security to his marital honor.” 





“T believe you, Linton! If wives are false, it is the 
husbands that teach them the first lessons. I have ever 
;{had the most unlimited confidence in Elen! I regret 
that I should, for an instant, have believed she would 
flirt even with you—for flirtation in a wife, is the first 
rehearsal of inconstancy.” 

“You utter a severe truth, Harry.” 

“Truth is always severe,” answered Harry, with a 
dignity that became the tone of his thoughts at that 
moment. ‘ But how is it that Caroline has become 
jealous of you? and of Ellen, toa! It must have been 
of her feet!” 

“T can hardly conceive. She first manifested it one 
day about four months ago, when your Ellen, nurse and 
boy, were at my house, and we were comparing 
babies.” 

“T recollect the time, perfectly,” said Harry crack- 
ing an almond, yet listening with deep interest. 

“T then remarked, for you have talked so much 
about small feet being essential to beauty in woman, I 
had, in part, imbibed your foolish notions, taking up my 
little Ellen’s foot, and glancing at your wife, that I 
wished her foot, when she grew up, would be as small 
and pretty aa her's.” 

“Yes, yes, IT remember, and Caroline spoke up 
rather sharply, rather more so, at least, than became a 
loving wife of two years, and said, while her cheek 
jheightened its hue, 

“¢T wish you had married Ellen, then, if you think 
la small foot so very desirable.’ Yes, I recollect that 
'perfectly, and itis ono of the occasions I alluded to. 
[She is jenlous, as I told you, not of you, but of my 
wife's fect! T exonerate you fully.” 

“Tt amounts to the samo thing which sho is joaloua 
of. She plainly envies Ellen! But it is my fault, os 
well as yours, too, Harry; for we have put the idea 
into her head! I shouldn’t be surprized if it should be 
productive of much misery to her.” 

“ Indeed, I trust not so scrious a result,” said Harry, 
with a look of solicitude. ‘ But then women have 
made themselves wretched, and their husbands, too, for 
more trifling matters. But this occurred four months 
ago. She has forgotton it now.” 

“ No—but it grows worse. Ellen never comos to seo 
us, that after she lcavos, she does not have a fit of those 
delightful little pouting pantomimes, tho sudks, tho 
whole day.” 

“The deuce she doos! And how does she treat 
Ellen?” 

“ Latterly, with increasing coldness. Have you not 
observed it?” 

“ By Heaven, I havo! I heard her at dinner, as I 
was uncorking a bottle of Port, roply to something 
Elton said about her going down to Lano’s with hor, ., 
after dinnor, and get some paira of shoes, as I thought;® 
in a vory ill-humored way, ns I judged, by the tone; 
'but looking up, and seeing Ellon looking os smiling as 
ever—what a delightful wifo I've got, Linton !—I con- 
‘eluded I had imagined the ill-humor. But then Ellen 
ia so sweet tempered, nothing Caroline could say to her, 
would move her.” 
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‘One would think you lauded Ellen so profusely, 


Harry, to show Caroline in darker shades! But Ij 


hope she will, by-and-by, have good sense enough to 
get over it,’ 

* And J increased the flame today, too! Don’t you 
remember I was thoughtlessly enough, I see now, talk- 
ing about a pretty woman I had‘met down town, who 
waa faultless, save her feet, which I said, were not only 
large, but that she used them ns if a young lady's fect 

‘were absolutely given her merely to walk with, as 
wheels aro put under a locomotive, that it may go some- 
how over the ground, instead of being, as Heaven de- 
signed them, tho lovelicst features of beauty, giving her 
ag wings are given angels, to transfer her person from 
place to place, revealing, in the act the harmony and 

dignity that dwells in motion !” 

“T remember laughing at you, Harry.” 

* But your wife didn’t laugh !”" 

$e No.” 

“No. Sho looked as grave as a prade."” 

“'T should have been pleased if she had only Jooked 
grave. She looked very angry, in my opinion." 

“Well, I said grave, out of respect for your feclings, 
Lionel, She did look mad! And I was struck at the 
reflection, how ill anger sits on a pretty face! Evil 
possions are all ugly, and the contrast is so great when 
they display themselves in a beautiful countenance, like 
Mrs. Linton’s, for instance, that the effect is singularly 
unplenasing. On harsh, homely faces, there is less con- 
trast, and tho effect is less striking. I recollect a beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen, I once suw very angry, She re- 
minded me of an angel fallen! But I am very sorry I 
have said any thing to. make Caroline envious of Ellen, 
Two such friends! What o sod affair it would be, if 
this should dissover their friendship !” 

“T fear it will!” said Linton, gravely; “it were 
indeed tobe regretted. Confound your mania for pretty 
feet, Harry !” 

“Twill say ‘aman,’ if jt is to be the cause of mingling 
alloy in your cup of connubial happiness. Caroline is 
such a lovely and generous minded woman, too!" 

* Yos, there is only this to mar our folicity, In ull 
else, sho is an incomparable creature, Harry." 

“T will make Ellen woar No. 9’s!" said his friend, 
warmly, 

‘No, no! let it work jta own cure.” 

But it wont. Let woman that loves hor husband, 
once got tho iden into her head that he admires another 
woman for some point of character in person she doos 
not possess, or poasossing leas porfection, she will soon 
boliove that his admiration oxtends to the whole woman, 
and that he loves her botter than herself. So ripe jea- 
Jousy comes of it; og Dow, Jr. would say in his very 
_pxcellont Patent Sormons, ‘ her thoughts will sit brood: 
“Sig in tho nest of suspivian, upon the eggs of envy, ‘till 
they hatch the little chickens of jealousy.” Theac 
chickens must be plucked ore thoy get full feathered.” 

“ How can it be done, Harry?” asked Lionel, with 
an intercat that called forth his friend’s sympathy. 

“Caroline's porson and figuro are faultless, and 
though she wears No. 3’s, if she had a foot for No, 2's, 

















——— 


it would be a deformity. She is full three sizes in per 
son larger than Ellen, and her foot is not ao hnir’s 
breadth too large for her.” 

“ This I have always said, Harry.” 

“ And so have I, I said that I would not marry a 
woman who wore a number higher than a French one, 
Isaysonow! I married sucha woman! But didnot 
sny a woman’s foot could not be perfectly beautiful even 
with number fives! She may be tall enough, and 
majestic enough to require such a foot! How woul 
Mrs. Siddona have looked with ao foot like Ellen's! 
absurd and deformed !” 

You are changing your tactics, Harry,” said Linton, 
Inughing. 

“Not a shadow! IT have always spoken as I do, 
I only have always said I liked not a woman witha 
large foot; and a woman with ¢oo large a foot, which 
is very common, I cannot endure.” 

“ What ore you coming to, Harry 7 

“To this point. Caroline's nations must be reversed, 
or, rather, sho must have her ideas on this subject cor- 
rected. As I have been mainly instrumental in giving 
her such notions, in which both she and you have mis 
understood me, E must do my best to make matten 
tight again.” 

I wish to mercy you would, Harry, if possible; for, 
to tell you the truth, it is ringing in my cars from mom 
ing ‘till night. 

“ What, does she box thom ?”’ asked Harry, refilling 
very deliberately his champaign glass, and looking up 
with a smile. 

“Not quite--but it is almost as bad. The other 
morning I happened to knock one of her shoes aside 
with my foot, in crossing the clamber, and she instantly ° 
cried, ‘You wouldn't have kicked Ellen Leo's shooin 


that way! It is just becauso I wear a larger one thin 
she docs, you treat me so;’ and so she burst into tears, 


got into bed again, and got up at eleven o'clock with 
swollen eyes, and as ailent as a mule.” 

Well, upon my soul, Linton, I am sorry, But! 
have a plan to appeal to her good sense.”’ 

“What is it? name it, for Henven’s sake.” 

“'T was in Launitz’s statuary gallery last week, and 
saw there, ag 1 entered the door, a statue of Dian, 
casque, quiver, and sandal shoon ! I stood still without * 
advancing nearer, and gazed a long time on the figure, 
admiring its just proportions and faultless symmetry! 
particularly [ was fascinated with the foot, which was s 
beautiful as Ellen's.” 

«+ How is it,’ said I, after surveying it a-while, and 
turning round to the sculptor, ‘ how is it, Launitz, thet 
every statue of the mythological beauties is the just £9 
of the Mediccan Venus?'" 

«This ia not,’ he said, pointing to the statue of the 
divine huntress. ‘Tho Venus porsonifies Love, and it 
therefore, small in stature, for grace and love are moe 
appropriately and delicately illustrated by lessening the 
real. Dian personifies woodland sports ; sho ia the 
gonius of tho chnso! She is therefore some inches 
tallor than the genius of love, that sho may bo fect ¥ 
foot, and light, that sho may pursue with swiflnet 
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You observe her feet are slender and larger, and more 
slender than those of the Medici, which is to your left; 
and they should be so, to preserve the poetical truth of 
hee character.’ ™ 

«You do not mean to say this statue of Dian is taller 
than the Venus de Medici,’ I exclaimed with surprize, 
approaching it. 

# Threo jnches !”” he snid, smiling; ‘‘its perfect sym- 
metry has deceived you !” 

“(Indecd it has,’ snid I, as I went close up to it, 
when I saw that he had spoken the truth. Yet the 
symmetry of person was so well maintained, that a few 
sepa off, I could have sworn it was not taller than 
Filen, or the foot larger than her’s—"' 

“ And yet-—” 

And yet it was, for I measured it, just the height of 
your wife, and the foot a half inch longer than her’s !”’ 

“Excellent, And that has conceited you to the be- 
lief that in symmetry may lie the true principles of 
beauty, and not in the foot.” 

“No, not exactly, but that a foot may be large, and 
yet be faultless.” 

“Good, my dear Harry, very good! Now you are 
getting reasonable.” 

“Not a jot more so than I have been; for I yield 
nothing, concede nothing of what I have advocated. I 
have only learnt something additional.” 

“Well, and how are you going to make this knowl- 
edge avail me in the matter of Caroline’s growing 
envy.” 

“By taking her in to-morrow, as if by accident, in 
passing by, to see this statue, and with Launitz’s ex- 
planation of the true principles of beauty as they oxist 
inone and the other, Dian and Venus, and with a little 
lact on my part, and address on your own, we will make 


her in perfect good humor with herself. Nay, I will 
wager she would afterwards turn up her pretty nose at 


such a ttle foot as Ellen's. I will cull by at ayoue 
house, for you, as I come down from Bond street.” 

“\ You are a clever dog, Harry,” cried Linton, grasp- 
ing his hand with a brightning eye. “It shall be as 
you say—Caroline shall go to-morrow. I hope this 
attempt to reconvert her, will succeed !” 

“Nevor doubt it, Lionel! Come, Iet us take a bum- 
3 Pet to your lovely Diana !"” 

" “And T will toast your Venus, Harry." 

“Capital—our wives are both goddesses, and Dian 
thall reign in the empire of her own chaste beauty, as 
i et, Venus in that of love. Come, Linton, another 
glass, 

“No, Harry.” 

“Well, I will finish this bottle alone, then; you 
keep good wino! By-the-by, a friend sont mo a 
Prevent of a dozon of that fine old Paulding’s Pale we 
wed to drink 80 much of, when we wero at the hotel. 
Do you sigh for those days, Linton.” 

“No, Harry, not if I could get Carolino over this fit 
of Jealousy. as 

“Envy, not jealousy, my boy. Don’t fear but all will 
como out strait. She has been sighing to be a Venus— 
We must convinco her she is a goddess, dear! You 





must come down and help me to drink up that sherry. 
By-the-by, that nice fellow, Sinclair, wrote me a note he 
had just received a private importation of ‘ London 
Particular,’ and wants mo to call at his house, 
to prove it. I had like to have forgot it. I must 
quit you, Harry, for I would not miss Sinclair’s wino, 
for nothing. Your port is capital! peh, peh! It has a 
rich warm flavor like Burgundy. Come to-morrow, at 
eleven. Make my excu-cuse to the la-ladies, and tell 
Ellen I'll—that is you'll go home with her. There 
she is now, ]-loo-looking !-likc—I-like a p-p-p-pr-pretty 
foo-f-F-f-t."” 

“ Why, Harry, you're’ tipsy,” said Ellen, coming in 
at that moment! “ Lionel, how could you let Harry 
help himself to so much wine, when you know oe 

“ Y.yes—Lionel kn-knowa, Ellen—Lionel knows—” 
articulated, or rather stuttered the very mellow Harry 
Lee, as he attempted to cross from the table to the 
door. : 

“ Where are you going, Harry ?” said Ellen, laughing, 
as he “vibrated” like an inverted pendulum, as he tried 
to walk particularly upright, and deluded himself with 
the idea that he did so. 

“I'm going home—no—yea, I'm going home !” 

“To go to bed, I dare say. Harry, why will you 
take so much wine, when a very little affects you so 
easily?” 

“Gtt get used to it, Ellen—I never'll get used 
tt-t-to it, if I don’t, don’t, don't get used to it. Did 
you know ¢hat?” 

“1 know you shant go home, but you shall lie down 
on the sofa hore, and take a short nap, and I will bathe 
your forehead with Cologne.” 





‘Oh, wo-woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, c-co-coy and hard to please, 
B-bu-t when m-misfortuno clouds tho brow, 
A ministering angel, thou!’ 


Yes, that’s dear woman, and them’s my sentiments.” 

And thus speaking in an amusingly drunken manner, 
Harry Lee suffered hia wife to lead him to the sofu, 
where he soon fell asleep. Lionel drew his chair near 
Ellen, as she fanned Harry's heated brow, and began to 
chat with her on the ordinary tupics of the day, when 
Caroline came in, and seeing them so near together, 
though a chnir’s space separated them, she cast an 
angry glance at her husband, a revengeful ong at Eten, 
and immediately retired, giving the door a bang to 
behind her. 

“What is the matter with Caroline, to-day?” anxi- 
ously inquired Ellen, unsuspecting her innocent agency 
in causing her ill-humor. 

“T can’t tell you—you must ask Harry, when he 
wakes up from his nap,” said Lionel, with a sad smile, 
as he rose to follow his wife, to. soothe her; though he 
ought to have known ere this, that an angry woman is 
best let alonc, Persuasion irritates; anger makes her 
worse ; humble yourself, and she despieca you; cgndomn 
yourself falsely, and sho treats you as if you wal really: 
in the fault. If she loves you, she will soon be sorry and 

‘seek reconciliation; if she does not care for you, she- 
iwill get pleased leat sho apojl her beauty; for every 
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pretty woman knows nothing is so poisonous to the 
complexion as anger; nothing destroys beauty so quickly 
as frowng! These judicious sayings are taken from an 
* Qld Booke,” entitled ‘‘Sweete Advisement to Hus- 
bands and Wyfes to ye furthurance of theer Hymeneal 
amicability.” : 

Mrs. Linton had retreated to her chamber, and locked 
the door! Lionel tried the knob once or twice, and 
then spoke in a low tone,‘with his mouth to the key- 
hole. 

“ Caroline.” 

No reply. 

“ Dear Caroline,” a little louder, 

No reply. 

‘ Sweetest Caroline, won't you answer ?” 

No reply. 

“ Caro, dear, let me in. 

No reply. 

Lionel listened a moment, and then sighing heavily, 
and wishing all fcet, little and big, to » he turned 
to go down stairs. But Mrs. Linton did not intend 
to let him go back 10 Ellen’s society; she had quit 
the room to make him leave her, as she knew him well 
enough to know he would follow her, if he saw her 
go out angry. So, as Lionel reached the head of the 
stnirs he heard her door open. He looked back, but 
she was not visible, but the door was wide spread. He 
returned, and sofily entered. Caroline was seated in a 
rocking chair, with her back towards him, rocking very 
resolutely, He closed the door and approached her. 
She did not turn her head, but kept on rocking and 
biting her thumb nail. He knelt on one knee beside 
her, and took the hand that Jay on the arm of the chair, 
but she pulled it away with a jerk. He sighed heavily, 
and after a few seconds’ silence, attempted to take the 
other, on which she was leaning her cheek. Sho 
snatched it away from him and kicked the cricket 


” 


A pause, 





over. 


“Caroline, my sweet wife, how have I offended | 


you?” 
The “ aweet wife” bit hor nail the harder, and kept 
her cyes fixed on vacancy. , 
“ Are you angry becauso [ was talking with Ellen 2” 
“ No!" sho replied in a tone so angry, that it started 
him; and awinging her chair smartly round, sho loft 
him at her back. 


“What are you put out about, then?” he asked, | 


now almoat angry himself, 

“ Nothing.” 

“YOu are short and sweet. If I have unintentionally 
given you offence, I oak your forgiveness, Caroline," he 
soid calmly, but firmly; “I can’t romain hero to see 
you conduct yourself in this manner.” 

‘*T suppose not, while Ellen Lec is down stairs.’ * 

6 What is Mllen Lee to mo, that I should desire her 
society to my dear Caroline’s?” he said, taking her 
hand, Which sho instantly withdrew from him. 

- Mra. Linton remained silent, but atill rocking very 
porseveringly, and thon, at length replied in thut cross 
and querulous tone, so difficult to reply to safely, “ You 
like her because she has’a amall foot.” 








| ‘Upon my honor, Caroline, you wrong me! I have 
no thought of any one but you!” 

“T know you love her! I know what you think about 
a wife's foot! You ought to have looked at my feet 
before you married me !”” 

“T wish to gracious I had,’’ was Lionel’s thought, 
but he did not speak it aloud. “TI see Harry wasy 
more sensible man than I took him for! Well, Caro, 
what is tobe done? Are you to be angry all the ove. 
ning and expose yourself to Ellen?” 

“Ellen, again! Ellen—it’s all Ellen !” repeated the 
lady, with sneering mockery, giving offence to her beau. 
tiful features. “I expect it is with her, ‘ Lionel, dear 
Lionel, nothing but ‘ Lionel, all the time !” 

“ What has possessed you, Caroline 7” 

‘Nothing more than usual,” she answered, suddenly 
changing her manner, ceasing to rock, and taking upa 
book, began to read it. She looked as calm and placid 
as a summer’s morn! He gazed at her with surprize 
and perplexity. He had been married, however, but 
two years, and this was but a brief apprenticeship toa 
pretty and especially a jealous wifc’s whims. He did 
not know that this was but another phase of her disples- 
sure; but believing she had become pleasant, he put his 
arm about her to kiss her, when he received a slap with 
the book on the cheek, that created quite a revolutionix 
his ideas. Without a word he patiently bore it, att 
stood gazing upon her with surprize. If he had led 
all his life a bachelor, he felt it would not have tausht 
him so much about woman as he had learned in the lest 
ten minutes. He was silent and enduring, for he remem- 
bered that she was the ‘ weaker vessel,” and that he 
had pledged himself to love and cherish her. He ws 
now practising a hard lesson in love: for it is a very 





i|kard one to love any body that slaps us angrily in the 
i| face with a book, while the pain is still felt. Her gene 


rosity of spirit should have instantly done homage tobis 
forbearance; but she was angry, and that is o grew 
cover for every thing angored persons do, that is unjust, 
to be wrapped up in! 

Caroline, however, scemed a little ashamed, bu 
shame wouldn't heal her envy and jealousy. 

“Mrs. Linton, you are certainly o very strange 
wifo!” at longth said Lionel, in as mild o tone as he Z 
could assume. 

* And you ore a very strange husband, Mr. Linton.” 

‘© What have I done?” 

“ How innocent, all at once !” nnd she curled her lip. 

“T am innocent of wronging you, Caroline, in any way.” 

“ Pow mild, Sir, all at once. How I like to sco * 
husband mild !” 

“What a vexatious person you are! You curl your 
lip with such bitterness and acorn that either you must 
be a very bad woman or Ia very bad man."’ 

‘There, you've just hit it!” 

Good Heaven! what has got into you? You make 
yoursolf tho most disagreeable, hateful woman I evel 
saw.” 

“Yos, yes—-I am not quite so charming, I know 
Ellen Lee.” 

“ Confound Ellen Lee.” 
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“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mrs. Linton, nervously rocking 
back in her chair. 

“You are determined to madden me—make me beside 
myself!” 

« Ellen will then restore you to your senses! I dare 
say you call and have a éete-d-téfe with her every day 


you go out to walk.” 
« Neyer, Caroline !” 


ay ebeen scen twice walking in Broadway with | : : 
see ° s \|had restored him to a degree of sobriety, and he was 


her, and did not tell me of it.” 

« And who has been trying to make mischief? And 
what harm to walk with her? Each time I had met 
her with Harry, who turned her over to me, pleading 
engagements down town.” 


“Yes, oh, yes!” she said with scornful incredulity, 
tossing her pretty head. ‘‘ And you didn’t go in and 
stay an hour, and no one else at home! Oh, ho!” 

“Ypon my soul, [ think you can manage for so lovely 
a woman, to make yourself excessively disagreeable. 
Once for all, Mrs. Linton, are you jealous of my nc- 
quaintance with Harry's wife? If you are, I will speak 
to her no more from this hour.” 


“Jealous! Ha, ha! Jjealous of you! No,no! If 
Iwas jealous, 1 have beauty enough to make you sick 
of firing with other women !”” 

“ Do you mean that you will seek the attentions of men 
of gallantry 2"? he demanded with astonishment and 
pain. 

“T don’t say what I mean or do not mean. Iam noé 
jealous! Jealous! Ha, ha, ha!” and she rocked away 
harder than before, and nearly bit through her fingers’ 
ends to the blood. 

“Willyou then be pleasant? You know I Jove you,” 
he said tenderly. 

“Not quito so well a8 Ellen Leo,” 

“I€you mention that name again, I will run away 
from you,” said Lionel, impatiently, ‘ You are jealous 
of me, onvious of Ellen, and try to render yourself and 
me miserable, all without a shadow of cause.” 

Caroline became pale at her husband's stern reproof, 
and it was plain a little firmness on his part would have 
subdued her quite. 

. “Do you not dislike me because I havo a foot longer 
4 than Ellen's, Mr. Linton?” she asked with something 


© bees of anger, 
2 ito 


“Do you not love Ellen for her pretty foot 1” 

a _ 

Rey know you do now, and I know Ellen trios to con- 
trast hersolf with mo to my disadvantnge? Sho always 
has her foot out on an ottoman or cricket ! It is always 
tobe seen!” 

“Because Harry's vanity makes her wear her dresses 
shorter than ordinary, and she-———” 
Oh, yes, she'll find a defender and champion in you, 
Lionel,” she suid with inimitablo scorn. 
“LT think I had best hold my tongue,” he said, 
Petiahly, 
“T think you had,” sho repeated with a bitter 


laugh, 











We think if he had altogether held his tongue, it 
would have been altogether best; for up to this point 
matters stood as they were when he came in to the 
chamber—if any thing, rather worse. At this instant 
Harry’s voice was heard below stairs, and Lionel, whose 
natural goodness of heart, and love for his wife would 
not let him retain revenge against her, hastily kissed her 
angry cheek, and kindly asking her if she wouldn't 
soon come down, left tho chamber. Harry’s short nap 


ready to leave to go to his friend Sinclair's wine-proving. 
Ellen quickly perceived that something unpleasant had 
occurred between Lionel and Caroline, and she ordered 
her carriage, saying it would be too late for the baby to 
be out if she did not go then. Lionel saw her and 
Harry off, and then returned to the dining room, hoping 
Caroline would come down. But ‘he saw her no moro 
that night, for when hoe went to retire, she sent him 
word that the nurse was in her room with her for the 
night, and that he might go down and sleep on a sofa in 
his library, if he chose to. He sighed, and for the first 
time since his marriage, tried a bachelor’s bed again in 
the small front room adjoining the parlor, which he had 
made a sort of library and smoking room, having luxu- 
riously furnished it with lounges, and pillows and otto- 
mans. Here he took up his quarters for the night! 
“Who wouldn’t remain a bachelor if he knew what 
it was to be a married man?” sighed he, as he threw 
himself upon his solitary couch. “ Yet, if Caroline 


‘wasn’t jealous, I wouldn't change my state to what it 


was, for, with all my trouble, I have enjoyed moro real 
pure happiness the two years I have been married, than 
in all my bachelor life! Well, he who would havo the 
rose must have the thorn!"’ , 


With this paticnt reflection, the bed-banished husband 
turned himself over and went to sleep. 

In the meanwhile, Harry and his wife had reached 
home, the carriage drove round to the stables, and taking 
leave of Ellen on the steps of his door, he was departing 
on his wine-engagement with his friend Sinclair, when 
she called him: ; , 

“You will go by Lano’s, Harry—wait and take my 
gaiter-boots and leave them there. You can put them 
in your pocket, you know.” 

“Yes, in my vest pocket. What is to be done to 
them?” 


“ The silk is split ucross the instop, and I want you 
to ask him if he can close it again nently—if not to 
cover them with new fawn-colored silk.’’ 

“ But get a now pair, EHen,” 

“No-TI have not worn these three times, and thoy 
are such a pretty shape.’ 

“So they avo! I will take them down, Ellen, if you 
will give them to me.” 

His wife, after a moment’s absence, returned and 
placed in hie hands a pair of tho most exquisitely 
shaped French fnwn-colored boots. Harry looked at 
them almost adoringly, and then examining tho rent 
carefully, placed thom in his coat pocket. 

‘| Now don't lose them out, ‘Harry,” sho suid, as he 
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walked off in the direction of Broadway, with the toes || upon them equally strong as at Lane’s. Ho therefore 


of the little boots peeping out of his pocket. 

“ Oh, no—-I shall keep them safely, Ellen.” 

«* Now come home early—and don’t try too much of 
Captain Sinclair’s ‘London Particular,’ because you 
know, Harry ud 

“ Yes, I know—I'll be prudent, you may depend upon 
me.” 





‘Call in at Caroline's, when you come up, as you 
pass right by the house, and sce if they havo got over 
their little affair.” 

“Yoa, perhaps I will. Adieu, my fair!’ Harry 
kissed his hand, and waived hig:lovely wife a gallant 
adieu. Ct 

The evening at Captain Sinclair's pnssed off pleasantly, 
and about half past nine, Harry left most particularly 
mellow, to proceed home on foot-—for he loved walking 
in preference to the omnibus-creeping dot-und-go-one 
pace. As he passed the head of Murray street, he 
recollected that he had forgotten to leave Ellen’s boots 
in coming down, and immedintely turned and went into 
Lane's fashionable ladies’ shoe-mart. 

“ Ah, eh! Lane, good evening,” ho said tipsily and 
pleasantly; “hero’s o pair of Mrs. Leo's gaiter boots 
—split out, you see—Elen wants them sewed.” And 
Harry taking them from his pocket gave them to him. 

“Yos, I see, Sir,” snid Lane, examining the rent 
and shaking his head; ‘ but I fear it can’t be dons.” 

“Te must be done—must, must he, be d-done, Lane,” 
said Harry, keeping himself steady with his hand on the 
back of a chair. 

“Tt will cost quite as much ag a new pair of boots, to 
repair it—the whole silk must be taken off—the welts 
made new-it will be quite as much work as to make a 
now boot, Mr. Leo, In fact, I would rather make a 
new pair.” 

“ Devilish bad, Lune! Ellen’s favorite boots! Mine 
too! Small foot my wife has, ch, Lane ?”’ 

“The prettiost boots I ever made, Sir," said Lane, 
admiring them. ‘I would know hor shoo or boot if I 
gow it any where.” 

“ So you would—so any body would, Lane, you're a 
man of sentiment—of talk, I mean. But you can’t mend 
‘em, eh?" 

“ Tam sorry to say no, Sir.” 

4 Well, T'll take them along with me, and try some 
other shoe store—perhups some on ‘em mny find a way 
of fixing 'om.” : 

“ Perhaps so, Mr. Lee; but I advise you to havo a 
now painthey are quite useless to you.” 

Aro thoy, Lane ?—<thon I'll take them and give ‘em 
to some little poor child in the street. ‘Tis a pity to 
lose ’em ;—auch, such a p-pr-pret-ty foot /” and Harry 
recovering himself from a slight “vibration,” held up 
tho boots to his own admiring eyes. 

_ Ho then put them in his pocket, and walked as erect 
as a granadior, from tho shoe atore—tipsy gentlomen 
alwafs walk particularly orcet, if they can! 

Notwithstanding Lano’s judgment passed upon the 
boots, Harry took thom inte Whittingtoh’s and one or 








‘became a little irritated, and was Ralf of a mind to 
‘throw them into the street. While in this mood of 
temper, and yet holding them in hia hand, he came 
‘opposite Linton’s house. He remembered Elen’: 
‘request for him to call? but looking up at the house 
and seeing no lights, he concluded net to do so, ond was 
‘about passing on, when he saw that the window of 
Lionel’s library, where he was sleeping on his ottoman, 
was let down at the top, for the night was warm ond 
‘close. Thereupon a thought struck him, and turing 
back a step, he tossed Ellen’s hapless boots through 
into the room, and went on his way whistling, with a 
occasional hiccup for a second, 

Who'll be king but Chartie, oh, 

Who'll be king but Chartie'?” 

* * * * # La * * 


The onsuing morning, Mrs. Caroline Linton awoke, 
and lay reflecting upon all her conduct to Lionel, Her 
conscience convicted her of injustice towards him, and 
she resolved she would make him unhappy no longer by 
her jealousy. A night’s sleep and the subsequent 
;mortning’s reflections, often produce great changes in 
the minds both of men and women. Carolino felt she 
ihad been wrong, and herein her good senso had the 
ascendancy. 

*'T will go down to the library, and while he is asleep 


| kiss him, wake him, and ask his forgiveness for my falls, 
j and I will be jealous and envious no longer—for I know 
|he loves me with all his noble and monly heart.” 


With this sensible and very praisoworthy resoluticy, 
she rose, threw on her snowy robe de chambre, ant 
stole softly down stairs. All was still in the halls, and 
ahe timidly approached tle door of the library. It ws 
partly open, and she entered. Her husband lay asleep 
on the ottoman, in his dressing gown. Sho bent over 
him, and then lightly kissed his forchend! ‘The tov, 
alight ns it was, awaked him, and looking up he smile! 
upon her with a calm joy that he could not give ttter 
ance to, and folded her to his heart. 

“You have slept badly here, I fear, Lionel,” she sid, 
nfter 2 few moments’ silence between them, during 





which he held her hand affectingly and happily in his. 

Pretty well, wife—I have, however, been & Tong 
while unfamiliar with a bachelor’s lodgings,” he si 
smiling. ; 

Forgive me, Lionel! I have acted very foolishly 
Won't you forgive me 2” : 

“ With all my heart.” £ 

“Tf you will, I will never mention Ellen to y 
again.” : 

** Nor doubt my love for you?” 

“No, never agnin, husband. I know you don't think 
of Ellen, except as my friend and as Harry's wifo.” 

“You do me but justice, doar Cnroline,” he raid 
tenderly. 

“ And I promiso you 1 will nover be jealous of you 
and Ellen a———" hero sho chockod herself, uttered # 
shrick, and springing forward, caught up one of Ellen 
boots which Iny at the end of tho sofa. Oh, what mir 





two other places, wherd ho found condemnation passed |i chief Harry set on foot ! 
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“Good God! what is all this!” cried Lionel, seizing || Harry, however, succeeded in calming her sufficiently 
his wife by the arm, not seeing the cause of her shriek: |{ to listen to him, when he explained in his humorous 
«What is it, Mr. Innocence? Look at this! whose |{ and happy way, the adventure of the boots. Caroline 
boot is this, Sir 7”? and she held up the hapless gniter- || listened at first with incredulity; but as Harry con- 


boot to Lionel’s astonished eyes. cluded, she felt convinced of tho truth of his account, 
“Jt looks like ENen’s,” he said with surprize. especially when she called to mind that ho had as 
« Looks like Ellen's! You know it is her’s; and now j{ much cause for jealousy about the introduction of the 
tell me how it came here 7” boots into Lionel’s sleeping room, as herself. After o 


“Upon my soul, I am ignorant as the babe unborn.” || few moments’ refiection, with her hands covering her 
“You do know. A lady's boot in your sleeping-room |j face, sho looked up with  swoct smile, and silently 
and you innocent of all knowledge of it!” extended one hand to Lionel, tho other to Ellen—the 
“Tt may have been thrown into the library door, yes- |] one pressed her to his grateful heart, the other affecs 
terday, by her nurse. If there were a pair of them || tionately kissed her cheek, and a full and perfect rocon- 
found, your suspicions might have some foundation!" | ciliation was ratified and sealed. 
pleaded Lionel in the most unlucky sentence a man{ “TI will never be jealous again, Lionel, be circum- 
ever uttered, stances ever so strong against you; I feel I havo been 
“Then,” she shrieked, her searching and jealous eyes | very silly, and mude you and Ellon yery unhappy. I 
having discovered the too of the other peeping from | hope you will both forgive me.” 
beneath the sofa, “then you have condemned yourself |.‘ And am I to bo forgiven?” asked Harry, taking her 
out of your own mouth, Sir! Look at this, too!” and | hand, “ for making so much mischief?" 


the held up the mate to the eyes of the astounded hus-] “ Freely, since you have so well repaired the mischiof 
band. Lionel gazed upon it as if it had been a | you havo done,” sho said gaily; ‘but Lhopo you will be 
basalisk. | careful never to throw a lady’s boots, particularly your 


“Well, Sir!!! demanded the infuriated wife, her cyes | wife's, into a gentleman’s window again !? 
fishing, her check pale, and her whole form heaving | Ie will bo well to mention that, the visit to tho statue 
: with anger, wounded pride, and violent jealousy. | of Diana at Launitz’s studio, was made, and that tha 
“By mine honor, Caroline, I know nothing about it." || result was most happy on the mind of tho beautiful and 
“You do~-you do, Mr. Linton! Where is she~ || Diana-like Mrs. Linton; who, from that montont, was 
vhere is the wicked’ thing concealed?” And Mra, (|e more jealous of Ellen’s small foot, being perfectly 
Tinton flew to the window curtains, and examined their | ®tisfied that a Jady may wear number three’s, and yot 
filds—lifted the drapery before a book case, got down || have a3 beautiful and aymmetrical feet as one who 
onthe floor and jooked under the sofas and ottemans, || Wears number ono French gaiter boots. 
Peeped behind the door, and then taking breath, came ‘Hd 
. thrust the fatal boots once more in poor Lionel!s 
fice, 
“Oh, you villain !? she cried nervously, and with 
tetrifc emotion shaking her whole frame; “ you will 
te the denth of me! You will, you will!” and over: 
tome by tho intensity and excess of her feelings, shie 
thricked, and fell fainting in the arms of her grioved, 
Wondering, alarmed and puzzled husband. 


“Drs. Linton was conveyed to her chamber, a servant 
deapatchod for a physician, and another for Harry and 
‘wif, These parties all arrived about the same 
me, and Lionel taking Harry aside, privately commu- 
ticated the whole matter to him. He was listened to 
“ry gravely by hia friend, who, when he had concluded, 
swe himself freely up to the morrleat fit of laughter, he 
ever indulged in, When, at length, Lionel could 
make him apeak, ho explained to him how tho boota 
fame in his room, 
“Come, for Heaven's sake, to Caroline's room with 
me “cried Lionel, dragging him by the arm; “she is 


cal : 
oe now! You have almust been my ruin) you 
‘hell now save mo.” 


ie Went into the chamber where Caroline lay, 
a ¢rarm bound up, for sho had just been bled for 
“(érmination of blood to the brain. Sho had fiercely 


f . 
tea Ellen to come near hor, and when Lionel. 
‘red, the shricked, und called him hor murderor. 
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THE GHOST BALL AT CONGRESS HALL. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Hermoine. "Come, Sir, now 
Tam for you again: Pray you sit by us, 
And tell’s a tale.” 


Mamillius. “ Merry or end, shal't be 2” 
Hermoine. “ As merry as you will.” 
Mamillius, ‘CA snd talo’s best for winter: 


I'vo one of sprites and goblins.” 
Hermiouc, “Let's have that, Sir.’—JVinter's Tale. 


Adriana “Dromio, play the portor well!” 
Antipholus. “Am Tin earth, in Heaven, or in holl? 
Sleeping, or waking 7 mad or well-advis'd ? 
Known unto those, and to myself disguis'd 
Tl say as thoy say, and persover £0, 
And in this mist at all adventures go." 
Comedy of Errors. 


Ir was the Inst week of September, and the keeper 
of “Congress Hall’ stood on his deserted colonade. 
The dusty street of Saratoga was asleep in the atillness 
of village afternoon. The whittlings of the stuge-run- 
ners at the corners, and around tho leaning posts, 
were fading into dingy undistinguishableness. Stiff 
and dry hung the slop-cloths at the door of the livery 
stable, and drearily clean was doorway and_ stall. 
“The season was over. 

“Well, Mr. B !" said the Boniface of tho great 
caravanscrai, to a gentlemanly-looking invalid, crossing 
over from the village tavern on his way to Congress 
Spring, “this looks like the end of it! A slim-mish 
senson, though, Mr. B——! ’Gad, things isn’t as they 
used to be in your time! Three months we used to 





haye of it, in them days, and the same peoplo coming 
and going all summer, and folks’ own horses, and all 
the ladies drinking champagne! And every ‘hop! was 
as good as a ball, and a ball—when do you ever see 
such balls now-a-days? Why, here’s all my beat wines 
in the cellar, and as to beauty—poch !—they're done 
coming here, any how, are the belles, such as belles 
was!” 

“You may sny that, mine host, you my say that!" 
replied the damaged Corydon, lenning henvily on his 
cane,—" what—they're all gone, now, ch—nobody at 

'the ‘ United States ?’” 

“Not a souland here’s weather like Anguat !— 
cupital weather for young Indies to walk out evonings, 
and, fora drive to Barhydt’s—nothing like it! It’s a 
sin, J say, to pass such weather in tho city! Why 
shouldn’t they come to the Springs in the Indian sum- 
mer, Mr. B hi 

Coming events seemed to have enst their shadows 
before. As Boniface turned his eyes instinctively 
toward the sand hill, whose cloud of dust was the pre- 
cursor of new pilgrims to the waters, and the sign for 
the black boy to ring the bell of arrival, behold, on its 
summit, gleaming through the nebulous pyramid, like a 
lobstor through the steam of the fisherman's pot, one of 
the red conches of “the People's Line.” 

And another! 

And another ! 

And another ! 

Down the sandy tluscent came tho firet, while the 
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driver's horn, intermittent with the crack of his whip, 
set to bobbing every pine cone of the adjacent wilder- 
ness. 

“ Prerrr—ru—te—too—toot—pash !—crack !—snap! 
prrrre—r—rat—rut—rrrrud !! G’lang !—-Hip !” 

Boniface laid bis hand on the pull of the porter’s bell, 
but the thought flashed through his mind that he might 
have been dreaming—was he awake ? 

And, marvel upon wonder !—a horn of arrival from 
the other end of the village! And as he turned his 
eyes in that direction, he saw the dingier turn-outs 
from Lake Sacrament—extras, wagons=-every variety 
of rattle-trap conveyance—pouring in like an Irish fune- 
ral on the return, and making, (oh, climax, more satis- 
factory !) straight, all, for Congress Hall! 

Events now grew precipitate :— 

Ladies were helped out with green veils—parasols 
and baskets were handed after them—baggage was 
chalked and distributed—(and parasols, baskets and 
baggage, be it noted, were all of the complexion that 
innkeepers love, the indefinable look which betrays the 
owner's addictedness to extras)—and now there wns 
ringing of bells; and there were orders for the wood- 
cocks to he dressed with pork chemises, and for the 
champagne to be iced, the sherry not—and through the 
arid corridors of Congress Hall, floated a delicious 
toilet air of cold cream and Invender—and ladies’ 
maids came down to press out white dresses, while the 
cook hented the curling-irons—and up and down the 
stairs flitted, with the blest confusion of other days, 
boots and iced sangarces, hot water, towels, and mint 
juleps—all delightful, but all incomprehensiblo! Was 
the summer encored, or had the Jews gone back to 
Jerusalem? To tha keeper of Congress Hall, the 
restoration of the Millenium would have been a rush- 
light to this second advent of Fun-and-fushion-dom ! 

Thus far we have looked through the eyes of the per- 
son, (pocket-ually spenking,) most interested in the 
singular event we wish to describe. Let us now, (tea 
being over, and your astonishment having had time to 
breathe,) tuke the devil’s place at the elbow of the inva- 
lided dandy before-mentioned, and follow him over to 
Congress Hall, It was a mild night, ond, as I said 
before, (or meant to, if I did not,) August, having been 
prematurely cut off by his raining successor, seemed 
up again, like Hamlet's governor, and bent on walking 
out his time. 

Rice—(you remember Rice--famous for his lemo- 
nades with a corrective)—Rice, having nearly ignited 
his fore-finger with charging wines at dinner, was out to 
cool’on the collonade, and B——, not strong enough to 
stand about, drew a chair near the drawing-room 
window, and begged the rosy bar-keeper to throw what 


light he could upon this multitudinows apparition.’ 


Rice could only feed tho fire of his wonder with the 
fuel of additional circumatunces. Coaches had been 
arriving from every direction, 'till the house was full. 
The departed black-band had been stopped at Albany, 
and sent back. There scomed no married people in 
the party—at least, judging by dress and flirtation. 
Here and thore a belle, a little on the wane, but all 


most juvenescent in gayoty, and (Rice thought) hand. 
somer girls than had been at Congress Hall since the 
days of the Albany Regency, (the Regency of beauty,) 
ten years ago! Indeed, it struck Rice that he had 
seen the faces of these lovely girls before, though they 
whom he thought they resembled, had long since gong 
off the stage—grandmothers, some of them, now! 

Rice had been told, also, that there was an extn. 
ordinary and overwhelming arrival of children and 
nurses at the Pavilion Hotel, but he thought the report 
smelt rather like a jealous figment of the Pavilionen, 
Odd, if true—that’s all! 

Mr. B—— had taken his seat on the colonade,as 
Shakspeare expresses it, “about cock-shut time’~ 
twilight—and, in the darkness made visible of the 
rooms within, he could only distinguish the outline of 
some yery exquisite and exquisitely plump figures gli- 
ding to and fro, winged, each one, with a pair of rather 
stout-ish, but most attentive admirers. As the curfew 
hour stole away, however, the ladies stole away with it, 
to dress; and at ten o'clock the sudden outbreak of the 
full band in a mazurka, draw Mr, B—'s attention to 
the dining-room frontage of the calonade, and, moving 
his chair to one of the windows, the cockles of his 
heurt warmed to seo the orchestra in its glory of oll 
thirteen black Orpheuses perched on a throne of dining. 
tables, and the black veins on their shining temples 
strained to the crack of mortality with their zealous 
execution. The waiters, meantime, were lighting the 
tin Briareus, (that spermaceti monster so destructive to 
broadeloth,) and the side-sconces and stand-lamps, and 
presently a blaze of light flooded the dusty evergreens 
of the fagcade, and nothing was wanting but some fost 
ionuble Curtius to plunge first into the void—some 
adventurous Benton, “to set the bal in motion.” 

Wrapped carefully from the night-air in his cloak 
and belcher, B sat, looking earnestly into the 
room, and to his excited senses, there seemed, about 
all this supplement to the summer's gayety, a weitd 
mysteriousness, an atmosphere of magic, which wa 
observable, he thought, even in the burning of the car 
dies! And, aa to Johnson, the sable leader of the 
band— God’s my life,” as Bottom says, how liket 
tormented fiend writhed the cremona betwixt his chin 
and white waistcoat! Such music, from instruments 
vexed, had never split the ears of the Saratoga ground: 
lings, since the rule of Saint Dominick, (in whose hands 
even wine sparkled to song)—no, not aince the goldea 
age of tho Springs, when that lord of harmony and the 
nabobs of lower Broadway made, of Congress Hall, 
paradise for the unmarried! Was Johnaon bewitched! 
Was Congress Hall re-possessed by tho spirits of the 
‘past? If ever Mr. B——, sitting in other years ™ 
that resounding colonnade, had felt the magnetic ain 
sphere of people he knew to be up stairs, he felt it now: 
' If ever he had been contented, knowing that oul 
| bright creatures would presently glido into the 

radius of black Johnson, he felt contented, inexplicably 

from the same cause now—expecting, a8 if auch must 
could only be éhetr herald, the entrance of the ssmé 
| bright creatures, no older, and as bright after year 
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matrimony. And now and then B——~ pressed his 
hand to his head—for he was not quite sure that he 
might not be a little wandering in his mind. 

But suddenly the band struck up a march! The 
frst bac was played through, and B looked at the 
door, sighing that this sweet hallucination—this waking- 
dream of other days—was now to be scattered by 
reality! He could have fillip’d that mercenary Ethi- 
opean on the nose for playing such music to such fall- 
ings-off from the past, as he now looked to see enter— 

A lady crossed the threshold on a gentleman's arm. 

“Hal ha!” said B , ying with o wild effort to 
laugh, and pinching his arm into a blood-blister, come 
—this is foo good! Helen K——! oh, no! Not quite 
craty yet, I hope—not so far gone yet! Yetitis! I 
swear itis! And not changed either! Beautiful as 
ever by all that is wonderful! Psha! TH not be mad! 
Rice!are you there? Why, who are these coming 
afer her? Julia L ! Anna K , and my friend 
Fanny! The D——~s! The M-—~s! Nay, I’m 
dreaming, silly fool that I am! Ill call for a light! 
Waiter!!| Where the devil’s the bell?” 

And as poor B——, insisting on finding himself in 
bed, reached out his hand to find the bell-pull, one of 

















the waiters of Congress Hall came to his summons. | 


The gentleman wanted nothing, and the waiter thought 
he had cried out in his nap; and rather embarrassed to 
explain his wants, but still unconvinced of his freedom 
from dream-land, B——- drew his hat over his eyes, 
and his cloak around him, and screwed up his courage 
to look agnin into the enchanted ball-room. 

The quadrilles were formed, and the lady at the head 
of the first set was spreading her skirts for the avaat- 
deuz, She was a tall woman, superbly handsome, and 
moved with the grace of a frigate at sea with no nine 
knot breeze. Eyes capable of taking in lodgers, (hearts, 
that is to say, ) of any and every calibre and quality, a 
bust for a Cornelia, a shape all love and lightness, and 
asmile like a temptation of Eblis~~there she was—and 
there wero fifty like her—not like her, exactly, either, 
but of ker constellation—~belles, every one of them, who 


will bo remembered by old men, and used for the dis- | 


Paragement of degenerated younglings—splendid women 


of Mr. B——'s time, and of the palmy time of Congress}. 


Hall~ 
“Tho past~-the past—the past!” 

Out on your staring and unsholtered lantern of brick— 
Your “United States Hotel,” stiff, modern, and pro- 
miscuous! Who ever passed a comfortable hour in its 
glaring crosslights, or breathed a gentle sentiment in 
"Ns unsubdued ir ond town-ish open-to-dustiness ! 
What is it to the leafy dimness, the cool shadowa, 
the perpetual and pensive demi-jour—what to the ten 
thousand associations—of Congress Hall! Who has 
not lost a heart (or two) on tho boards of that primitive 
wilderness of n colonade! Whose first adorationa, 
vhose sighs, hopes, stratogica and flirtations, are not 
ground into that warped and slipper-polished floor, like 
bearvache and avarice into the bricks of Wall-street ! 
ne bleas you, madam! don’t desert old Congress 
Tall! Wo have dono going to tho Springs—-(we)— 





and wouldn’t go there again for any thing but a good 
price for a pang—(that is, except to see such a sight as 
we are jdescribing)—but we cannot bear, in our mid- 
summer flit through the Astor, to see charming girls 
bound for Saratoga, and hear no talk of Congress Hall! 
What! no lounge on those proposal-sofas—no pluck at 
the bright green leaves of those Iuxuriant creopere while 
listening to “ the voice of the charmer ’’—no dawdle on 
the steps to the Spring, (mamma gone on before)—no 
hunting for chat glow-worm in the shrubbery by the 
music-room—no swing—no billiards—no morning gos- 
sips with the few privileged beaux admitted to the 
up-stairs entry, ladies’ wing 7 


“I'd sooner be set quick i’tho earth, 
And bow! d to death with turnips,” 


than assist or mingle in such ungrateful forgetfulners of 
pleasure-land! But what do we with digression in a 
ghost-story ? 

The ball went on. Champagne of the “exploded ” 
color, (pink) was freely circulated between tho dances 
~—(rosy wine suited to the bright days when all things 
were tinted rose)—and wit, exploded, tov, in these 
leaden times, went round with the wine; and as a glass 
of the bright vintage was handed up to old Johnson, 
B stretched his neck over the window-sill in an 
agony of expectation, confident that the black ghost, if 
ghost he were, would fail to recognize the leaders of 
fashion, as he was wont of old, and to bow respectfully 
to them before drinking in their presence. Oh, murder! 
not he! Down went his black poll to the music-stand, 
and up, and down again, and at every dip, the white 
roller of that unctuous eyo was brought to bear upon 
some well-remembered star of the ascendant! He saw 
them as B——~ did! He was not pluying to an unre- 
cognized company of late comers to Saratoga—any- 
bodies from any-place! He, the unimaginativo African, 
believed evidently that they were there in the flesh— 
Helen, the glorious, and all her fair troop of contem- 
poraries !—and that with them had come back thelr old 
lovers, the gay and gallant Lotharios of tho time of 
Johnson's first blushing honors of renown! The big 
drops of agonized horror and incredulity, rolled off the 
forehead of Mr. B——! 

But suddenly the waiters radinted to the side-doors, 
and with the celestint felicity of star-rising and morning 
breaking, a waltz was found playing in the ears of the 
revellers! Perfect, yet when did it begin? Waltzed 
every brain and vein, waltzed every swimming oyo 
within the reach of its magic vibrations. Gontly away 
floated couple after couple, and as they circled round to 
his point of observation, B——— could have called every 
waltzer by namo—but his heart was in his throat, and 
his eyeballs were hot with the stony immoveableness of 
his long gazing. 

Another change in the music!—Spirits of bedovil- 
ment! could not that waltz have been spared! Boni- 
face stood waltzing his head from shoulder to shoulder 
—Rice twirled the head-chambormaid in the ontry— 
the black and white boya apun round on tho colonade 
—the wall-flowers in the ball-room crowded their chairs 
to the wall—the candles flared ambracingly—ghosts or 
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no ghosts, dream or hallucination, B could endure 
no more! He flung off his cloak and bat, and jumped 
in at the window. The divine Nmily C—— had that 
moment arisen from tying her shoe. With a nod to 
her partner, and a smile to herself, B—— encircled 
her round waist, and away he flew like Ariel, light on 
tho toe, but his face pallid and wild, and his emaciated 
legs playing like sticks in his unfilled trowsers. 





Twice 


he made tho circuit of the room, exciting apparently |i 


less surprize than pleasure by his sudden appearance, 
then, with a wavering halt, and hia hand laid tremu- 
lously to his forehead, he flew out at the hall-door at a 
tangent, and ‘rushing through servants and spectators, 
dashed across the portico, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness! A fortnight’a brain-fever deprived him of the 
opportunity of repenting this remarkable flourish, and 
his subsequent sanity was established through some 
critical hazard. 

There was some inquiry at supper about “ old B 
but the lady who waltzed with him, know as litde of his 
coming and going as the manngers, and, by one belle, 
who had been at some trouble, in other days, to quench 
hia ardoy, it was solemnly believed to be his persevering 
apparition | 

The next day there was a drive and dinner at Bar- 
hydt’s, and back in time for ball and supper; and the 
day after there was a most hilorious and memorable 
fishing-party to Saratoga Luke, and all back again in 
high force for the ball and supper; and so, like a long 
gala-day, like a short summer carnival, all frolic, sped 
the week away. Boniface, by the third day, had ral- 
lied his recollections, and with many a scrape and com- 
pliment, he renewed his acquaintance with the belles 
and beaux of a brighter period of beauty and gallantry. 
And if there was any mystery remaining in the old 
functionary’s mind as to the identity and miracle of| 
their presence and re-union, it was on the one point of 
the Indies’ unfaded loveliness—for, saving o half inch 
aggregation in the waist, which was rathor an improve- 
ment than otherwise, and a little more fullness in the 
bust, which wns n most embellishing difference, the ten 
years that had gone over them hod made no mark on 
tho lady portion of hia guests, and as to the gentlemen 
——but that is neither here nor there. They were “men 
of mark,” young or old, and their wear and tear, is, as 
Flute says, “a thing of nought.” 

It was revealed by the keeper of the Pavilion, after 
the departure of the Inte-como revellers of Congress 
Hall, that there had been constant and seeret visitu- 
tions by the belles of the latter sqjourn, to the numerous 
infuntine lodgers of the farmer. Such a troop of babies 
and boys, and all so lovely, had seldom gladdened even 
the cyes of angels, out of the cherubic choir, (lot alone , 
the Saratoga Pavilion,) and though, in their white 
dyosses and rose-buds, the belles, afore spoken of, 
looked liko boautiful elder sisters to these motherless 
younglings, yet when thoy camo in, mothers confessed, 

‘on the morning of departure, openly to superintend the 
preparations for travel, they had so put off the untrou- 
bied maiden look from their countenances, and so put 
on the indoscribable growing-old-iness of married lifo in 





” 
? 





their dress, that, to the eye of an observer, they might 
well have passed for the ‘mothers of the girls they had 
themselves seemed to be, the day before, only. 

Who devised, planned and brought about, this pre 
tical comment on the needlessness of the American haste 
to be old, we are not at liberty to mention. Tho reader 
will have surmised, however, that it was some one who 
had observed the more enduring quality of beauty in 
other lands, and on returning to his own, looked in vain 
for those who, by every law of nature, should be sill 
embellishing the society of which he had left them the 
budding flower and ornament. To get them together 
again, only with their contemporaries, in one of their 
familiny haunts of plensure—to suggest the exclusion 
of everything but youthfulness in dress, amusement and 
occupation—to bring to meet them, their old admirers, 
married like themselves, but entering the field once 
moro for their smiles agninst their rejuvenescent hue 
bands—to array them as belles again, and sce whether 

‘it was any falling off in benuty, or the power of pleasing 
| Which had driven them from their prominent places in 
_social life—this was the obvious best way of doing his 
|immediate circle of friends the service his feelings 
exacted of him, the only way, indeed, of convincing 
these bright creatures that they had far anticipated the 
fading hour of bloom and youthfulness. Pemsez-y! 
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THE GIPSY GIRL. 
WY PERCIE MW, SELTON, 


Tv was a summer evening, Tho scene waa s mral 
lane in old England, overshadowed by hoary trees, which 
might have dated back to the time of tho conqueror, 
As tho oft mellow light of sunsct streamed betwixt the 
mose-grown trunks of tho trees, a young man, attired in 
a shooting jacket, and mounted on a sturdy pony, might 
have been seen slowly pacing down tho lane. But 
although there was nothing peculiar in hia attire, it 
was not so with his faco and air, both of which wero 
obviously above the common order, His features, in- 
deed, were singularly handsome, A dark oye, a broad 
forehead, nnd a fine contour of face were wnited to a 
frank, good-humored expression of countenance that 
prepossessed the gazer at once in his favor, Io jogged 
on for some time listlessly, when suddenly his eye caught 
the glare of a gipsy fire through the woods, 

“Ha,” ho said, “are theso pilferers again about? T 
will have them driven off this very night, ‘The villains | 
Our house has suitered enough by thent.” 

“Shall I tell your fortune, good sir?” said a clear, 
silvery voice, suddenly interrupting the mutlered soli- 
Joquy of the speaker. . 

The young mon had by this timo reached a rustic 
gale, opening out on a glade in the woods, and, na the 
voice which he knew to be that of a femalo addressed 
him, he looked up in somo surprise, 

“ Kind sir, will you have your fortune told?” said tho 
same silvery voice again, and, aa the cya of the young 
man ‘fell on tho speaker, sho blushed until the clear 
blood shone through her dark Andalusisn skin. The 
young baronet, for such was the rank of the rider, gazed 
on her in surprise, and aa ho marked the beauty of the 
speaker his maledictions against her race faded from his 
thoughts, Tho gipsy girl was indeed a splendid crea- 
ture, hose only who have looked on the divino siby] 
in the Vatican can form an idea of the will and over- 
powering beauty of the young Hungarian, Sho was at 
that period of life when the girl has just budded into 
the woman, and when every charm has mellowed down 
into its most voluptuous beauty, Her dark lustrous eye, 
the Grecian mouth and chin, and the long silken hair 
flowing picturesquely down from her head dress, formed 
a picture, which, whon viewed in the approaching twi- 
tight, had a beauty almost supernatural, Tho young 
man gazed on her for a moment, completely over. 
powered by her bewildering beauty, and then, scarco 
conscious of what he did, extended her hia hand. She 
took it, looked at it a moment, and burst into tears, 
Still more surprised at thia conduct, he gazed at her 
enquiringly a moment, and as ho gazed ho felt a strange 
interest in the gipsy girl, What could be her motive? 
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Was her agitation real or affected? He was still 
doubtful to which to ascribe it when the girl raised 
her eyes still wet with tears, and controlling her emotion 
hy a violent eflort, said, 

“Pardon me, but Lam not what I seem—this life ta 
hateful to mc—I cannot tell your foriune, You are 
young and happy, may you never bo otherwise, go, and 
God’s blessing go with you.” 

The girl spoke almost incoherently. If hia intereat 
had been awakened before, it was now tenfold incrensed, 
But the fear that all this was a well acted part, induced 
him to reply ina severer strain than his feelings dictated. 

Why are you not what you seem?” ho. said, “ and 
why, if you hate tho life you lead, did you waylay mo 
here to tell my fortune 1” 

'The gipsy looked proudly up at this, and her dark eye 
flashed as she replied, 

“To save your property, perhaps your life,” and 
looking cautiously around as if to seo whether the very 
leaves did not wait to listen, she lnid hor hand on his 
arm, and whispered, “There fs a plot to waylay you, 
and to-night It is to he exeented. Do not pursie your 
way through the wood as you had intended, but return 
at onco to the Hall, Believe me, oh! believe me,” she 
continued, lecoming more carnest in her language, 
although her cheek grew red, and her voice quivered 
with emotion—* you may think me unworthy of credit 
because [ come of a hated race, but, as T said before, I 
am not of them, though alas! I know not who [ am. 
Do not think that I am an agent to ead you into danger,” 
she continued, as she saw a look of ineredulity on the 
young man's face, “as there is a God above us, I warn 
you aright. I know not why I have ventured thus boldly 
to accost you, unless -it is that something in these old 
woods, in this flowery lane reminds mo of happy days T 
once enjoyed when T was a child, in some country retreat 
not unlike this. I heard the plot formed to waylay you, 
and as you had passed here last night, and as I understood 
you would pass here again this evening on your way to 
tho village, [determined to wait for you and fore-warn 
you of your danger. I cannot say more, for it might 
lead them to suspect mo. Keep on tll the next.turning 
and then strike back to the Hnll, Oh! do not—do not 
neglect this. adieu.” 

During this hurried and agitated apeech the young ° 
man had been deprived of the power of ulterance hy the 
viriety of emotions that had filled his boson. ‘The 
manner of the girl was that of one speaking the truth, 
but yet there was a lurking distrust of her in his mind, 
He would have spoken, however, when she ceased, and 
endeavored to have elicited something more from her 
which would convines him or not of her truth, but, as 
she finished the last word, sho turned hastily away and 
disappeared in the woods, leaving her auditor undecided 
whit course to take, Nor, after more than a minute’s 
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delay, did he know whetlier to adopt or reject her advice. 
At length, however, he resolved to trust in her. Her 
beauty and her tears, more than her story, led him to 
this conclusion. 

«T will take her advice,” he said, “for surcly she is 
foo young to engage in n plot to waylay, und perhaps 
murder ono who has done her no wrong, Besides, if 
she deccives me, I can at Jeast take care of two gipsy 
knayes, and if more assault me, and harm comes of it, 
there will be those left who will avenge my death,” and 
soliloquizing thus to himself, he jerked the rein of his 
horse and pushed on his way. 

The twilight was now deepening fast, and the young 
inan could just pick his way along the narrow lane, 
When he reached the cross-road, he tumed his bridle, 
and was soon on his way back to the Hall. 

«What a strange interest I feel in that gipsy girl,” 
ho said to himself, “her face seems like one I have seen 
somewhere, perhaps in a dream. ‘Che old philosophers 
say that when-we feel this toward a stranger, their fate 
is somchow connected with ours—what unaccountable 
link connects her with me? I have every reason to hate 
her people, for they kidnapped my sweet litile cousin, 
whom I remember as a smiling babe, from this very 
manor, and God knows that, although her death—for 
dead indeed she must be—has given me broad lands, yet 
would I rather that she lived than that I gaincd wealth 
at her cost. Am I not wrong,” he said, checking his 
horse, “to be deluded thus by any of the accursed race? 
It is surely a plot to lure me into theirhands. But why 
should I fear? Besides the girl said she was not of their 
race, and she wore an air of truth. I would give any 





thing could I unravel this riddic, Shall T advance or 
even now go back? Ah! here come John and ‘Thomas 
too—a lucky meeting.” 

The scene was changed, as he spoke, by the appearance 
of a couple of game-keepers on the road a few paces 
ghead. He called them instantly to his side, and in 
reply to their respectful salutations asked them if they 
had met any one on the road. They replied in the 
negative. ‘his at once satisfied him that the gipsy girl 
had informed him aright, but he now resolved to faco 
the danger, availing himself, however, of the aid of his 
two armed game-keepers. Without revealing to them 
his intentions, he told them to repair, by a cross-cut 
through the woods, to the place which the gipay girl 
had named as that of the contemplated attack, and 
there, secreting themselves ip the underwopd, to await 
his coming. 

“Tf you sco me, still do not move. Lic by till I call: 
you. Why—you will learn in good time, The cross- 
eut is a mile nearer than the road, and you will reach 
the place a quarter of an hour before me. Be cautious, 
and if you meet wilh other men, do not betray your 
vicinity. Only look to the priming of your guns,” and 
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with these words he dismissed the men, and began to 
retrace his steps, 

“The villains,” he said, “T shall catch them now in 
their own trap. Thanks to that sybil-like creature for 
her warning. Perhaps I owe her my life—my sister 
shall seck her,out and reward her. What a splendid 
creature sho is—-and how her face haunts me! Ah! I 
shall have these murderous wretches in my power, caught 
in tho very act, of highway robbery, in less than an hour.” 
Thus coliloquizing to himself—now of the robbers, now 
of the gipsy girl—the young man retraced his steps’ 
unti) he reached the lane, when he continued his journey 
as he had at first projected. 

Stanhope Vaux had a bold heart, as was evinced by 
his present daring movement, but as he drew near the 
place which the gipsy girl had pointed out as tho spot 
where he was to be waylaid, he began to have uneasy 
misgivings as to the result of his undertaking. The 
least failure in the game-keepers to reach the appointed 
spot in time, would disconcert the whole plot, and leavo 
him at the mercy of tho gipsics, unless, aq was highly 
improbable, he could repulse them alone, As he entered 
the low, dark dell, which the gipsy girl had told him was 
the spot selected for the attack, theso misgivings acquired 
tenfold force, His heart, however, did not fail him, but 
the consciousness of his peril was increased, He rode, 
therefore, slowly and cautiously, narrowly watching every 
thicket, and ho was not consequently taken by surprise, 
when a man, rushing suddenly from a covert, endeavored 
to cheek his horse, at the same time aiming a blow with 
a bludgeon at the head of Stanhope, which tho young 
man dexterously avoided. “ Upon tho instant, three 
powerful gipsies sprang into the road, and Stahhopo 
found himself engaged with four persons, cach one of 
whom was fally his equal. His own men did not seem 
to bo within call, for, although he shouted for aid, no 
suceor came, Luckily he was armed with a heavy riding 
whip, and backing his horse against the bank, he boldly 
faced his foes, dealing his blows around him with such 
eflect that, for some minutes, he kept his assailants at bay. 
The odds, however, against him were too great for ulti. 
mate triumph. Three of the men still kept pressing 
on his front, and though the fourth one had momently 
disappeared, Stanhopo knew hia absence only boded 
further peril, Nor. was he mistaken. Suddenly he 
heard a bough crackle ahovo him, and looking hastily 
up he beheld the other gipsy on the bank overhead, in 
the very act of levelling a blow ot him with a cudgel, 
Tt was the work of an instant to dash his horse forward, 
but this only exposed his rear as well as his front to the 
foe. The gipsies saw their advantage, and rushed with 
loud shouts on him, while their companion, springing 
again into the road, assailed Stanhope from behind, ‘The 
young mnan felt that the robbers were overpowering him, 
and that, in another instant, he would be wholly in their 
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power, They wero already inflamed by his resistance, 
and two of them wero bloody with contusions, received 
from his loaded whip, so that he knew ho should obtain 
no merey from his conquerors, But ho resolved to sell 
his life as dearly as possible. Cireling his heavy whip 
once more around his head, ho aimed a last blow at tho 
foremost of his assailants, which brought the gipay reel- 
ing to the earth, but, as Stanhopo was recovering himself 
after the blow, the robber from behind, leaped on him, 
and pinioning the young man’s arma in his own, secured 
their prey. At the same instant another of the gipsics 
rushed on the now defenceless Stanhope, and drawing a 
knife, raised it as if to plunge it in his bosom. 

“Tyrive it into him,” growled the ono who had acted 
as tho Ieader, «dead men tell no tales !” 

“Hold! on your life,” anid a voice; and, at the mo- 
ment, a hond pushed back tho weapon, and the gipsy 
girl interposed betwixt Stanhope and his asgailant. 

Perdition take the girl," said the first speaker, with 
a curse, “give her the cold stecl for her interference— 
this is none of her business,” 

The man whose murderous intentions had been for a 
moment baNlted by the daring of the girl, jerked back his 
orm at theeo words, and raising his knife once more, 
aimed it at her bosom. Stanhope saw the attempt, and, 
by n sudden efort, loosed an arm, so ng partially to ward 
off the stroke; but the atlempt wag not wholly successful, 
for the keen blade, although diverted”from her heart, was 
buried in hor shoulder, Tho warm blood gushed over 
her awelling bosom, 

“By all that is holy you shall sufer for this, villains 
—murderers !” shouted the infuriated Stanhope, as he 
saw the brutal wound given, and gaining, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, the strength of a dozen men, he 
shook off his assailants, and springing before tho fainting 
girl, interposed his arm just in lime to save her from a 
second and more deadly blow. But the contest was too 
unequal. Pausing only to recover themselves from the 
repulse, the gipsies again dashed on the defenceless 
Stanhope, and a aurer and moro uncrring blow than 
had yet been made, was aimed at his heart; but at that 
instant, the sharp report of a gun echoed across tho 
twilight, and tho assailant, leaping up, fell dead at the 
fect of Stanhope, who stood unharmed. Simultaneously 
another shot rang on the air, and the leader of the robhers 
fell also wounded; while the two game-keepera rushed 
out from the wood, and hastened to their master’s side, 
The whole scene passed with tho rapidity of thought, and 
for a while Stanhope thought it wes all a dream. A 
moment before, the blade of the assassin had been aimed 
at his bosom, and now the robber lay at his fect in the 
silence of death. 

Stanhope’s first thought was of the gipsy girl, whose 
unlooked for interposition had saved his life. She had 
fainted, and was now lying senseless on the ground, 


; whatever you are, satisfy my curiosity ! 





Lifting her gently up, he endeavored to staunch the 
blood from her wound, and in doing ao he noticed, to 
his surprise, a ribbon, to which was suspended a minin- 
ture ina gold case. Wondering that such an ornament 
should be in her possession, he could not avoid looking 
at it. Tho first glaneo at tho picture increased his 
astonishment. It waa an old painting, and somewhat 
defaced, but the features were identical with those of a 
portrait of tho lute lady of the manor, the wife of his 
uncle, whose heir he had been. As ho glanced, in 
curious surpriso, from the miniature to tho features of 
the inanimate girl, ho saw with astonishment a coun- 
terpart of the picture, and the reason why the faco of the 
beautiful gipsy had scemed to him not unknown, flashed 
on himatonce, A wild thought shot through his mind 
—could is be?—yet no!—his reason was bewildered, 
He turned involuntarily to the wounded leader of the 
gipsies, whom the game-keepera wero sccuring, and 
detected the man regarding bim witha smile of meaning 
scorn. 

“ What know you of this mystery? In Gad’s namo 
speak! Sho said she was no gipsy—who is alot” 

Tho man smiled as before, but mde no answer, 

«Answer me, and you shall go free—is she, as TI 
suspect, my cousin?” 

The game-keepers looked at each other, as if they 
thought their master’s senses were wandering, but still 
the gipsy made no reply execpt by that meaning amile. 

“1 conjure you—I implore you, man, brate, devil, or 
I give you my 
honor you shall not bo harmed, ask any thing cleo and I 
will give it to you.” 

“Ah! that is more like it,” said the gipsy, with a 
Drutal laugh, “why could you not jaye come at once 
to the point? I know, as you suspect, much. But I 
am cursedly wounded,—let mo be taken care of—sign 
mo a deed, giving me an annuity of fifly pounds a yea, 
and then I will tell what you wish to know, But until 
that is done I will say nothing.” 

Stanhope saw that it would be uselesa to urge the 
gipsy further, and besides hia attention was again 
engrossed hy the wounded girl beside him, who now 
began to show signs of fifo, ‘The strange interest 
which he had felt in this lovely being nt first, was now 
exchanged for a deeper and warmer sentiment, and as 
ho gazed on her face and thought how sho had risked 
her life for him, the idea that sho might be his long-lost 
cousin, made his heart thrill with delicious emotion, 
With more than a brother's care he lifted her on his 
horse, and staunching the blood as he best might, pro- 
ceeded to the nearest cottage, where further aid was 
secured, Meanwhile the wounded gipsy, in furtherance 
of Stanhope's bargain, was secretly conveyed to the Hall. 

A month had passed. In the deep embrasure of the 
great window of the dining-room of tho old Hall, looking 
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out over a rich sunset prospect of hill, wood, and meadow, 
stood Stanhope Vaux, and at his side, half-reclining on 
a couch, was the gipsy girl. Her beautiful faco was pale 
with recent illness, but her datk eye was even softer 
than when we last saw her. She was no longer attired 
in her gipsy garb, buta rich robe enveloped her volup- 
tuous form, She leaned on ono arm and gazed thought- 
fully on the floor, Stanhope looked on her abstractedly 
in a reverie apparently as deep as her own, 

Circumstances had greatly altered since we last pre- 
sented them to our readers. ‘The gipsy had made a fall 
confession. Isabel--for such was the real name of our 
heroine—was the only child of the late possessor of 
Voux Wall, Her father, 0 stern, bad mon, had, when 
she wag quite a child, deeply wronged a man by the 
name of Dawlor, one of his ‘tenantry, and the man, 
determining on revenge, and knowing that the baronet's 
Heart could only be approached through his affection for 
his child, had stolen her away, and eventually joined 
a gipsy camp. Isabel, however, was old enough to 
remember, although but dimly, that she had not always 
Leen a gipsy; and, although the man who stole her 
away, had endeavored to eradicate this impression from 
her mind, he had been unsuccessful. As she grew up, 
nothing could induce her to adopt the arts of the gipsy 
camp, and often would she have deserted it had she 
known whither to fly. By what fatalily Dawlor, who 
had risen to he a leader of his gang, had been led to 
return to Vaux Hall, we do not know; but the scenery 

in its vicinity had awakened strange emotions in Isabel's 
bosom, as if a dream of the past had been realized, 
Whether Dawlor’s hatred to her father had descended 
ta the heir we cannot ray; but knowing that Stanhope 
often rode in the forest after dark, he projected this 
robbery. The woman’s nature of Isabel led her to revolt 
at this plot, which happily sho had overheard, ‘The rest 
is known to our readers. ‘Tho identity of Isabel was 
proved, not only hy the numerous trinkets stolen with 
her, and which the gipsy now restored, but by the old 
nurse, who recognized her charge by a scar on the arm, 
produced by her own carelessness in suffering the infimt 
to burn itself severely. ‘Pho tender may well imagine 
that the old woman wept tears of joy on the bosom of 
her long-lost, but now recovered child. All this, wo 
repeat, had transpired since we last saw Stanhope and 
Isabel; and the knowledge of it is necessary to under- 
stand the following conversation. 

We havo said that Isabel was gazing abstractedly on 
ihe floor, At length, however, she looked up timidly 
to her lover’s face. ‘Their eyes met. Why did Teabel 
blush over brow, neck and bosom? Why did Stanhope 
betray equal emotion ? ; 

“Tsabel,” ho said, after a pause, taking her hand, 
and his voieo was perhaps somewhat tremulous as he | 
spoke, “we love cach other—do we not 2” 
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Tho bosom of the beautiful gir} heaved with emotion, 
and her long eye-lashes dropped to her cheek, while her 
glance once more sought theground. But she made no 
answer, 

“Tsahel, dear Isabel,” said Stanhope, dropping on hia 
knees beside her, * you are my equal, in birth, why then 
should you refuso to he mine? I know we love each 
other, Dismiss your scruples then. Say, dear Isabel, 
say you will be mine.” 

Tho impassioned tones of the speaker increased the 
agitation of the beautiful girl, and she could scarcely 
murmur a reply, but though the words were broken and 
low, they conveyed the wished for responso, coupled, 
however, with 9 declaration of her own unworthiness, 

“You wrong yourself, dear Isabel,” said the glad 
lover, imprinting hia first kiss holily on her brow, “and 
so,” ho continued, rising suddenly og a lady entered tho 
apartment, “my sweet sister will tell you. ‘Think not 
love has blinded me—is it not so, Mary 2” \ 

They were married and went abroad; and for months 
it was the delightful task of Stanhope to educate his 
young wife's opening mind. When, after,an absence of 
two years they returned to England, there waa not, in 
the wholo county, a more beautiful or accomplished 
bride than Isabel. 
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THE GIRDLE OF FIRE. 





BY PERCIE H. SELTOM. 





Tne lower counties of New Jersey are prover- 
bially barren, being covered with immense forests of 
pine, interspersed with cedar swamps. During the 
dry summer months these latter become parched to 
an extent that is incredible, and the accidental con- 
tagion of a fire-brand often wraps immense tracts of 
country in flames. The rapidity with which the 
conflagration, when once kindled, spreads through 
these swamps can scarcely be credited except by 
those who know how thoroughly the moss and twigs 
are dried up by the heat of an August sun. Indeed 
scarcely a Spot can be pointed out in West Jersey, | 
which has not, at one time or another, been ravaged 
by conflagration. It was but a few years since that 
an immense tract of these pine barrens was on fire, 
and the citizens of Philadelphia can recollect the 
lurid appearance of the sky at night, seen at the dis- 
tance ef thirty or even forty miles from the scene of 
the conflagration. The legendary history of these 
wild counties is full of daring deeds and hair-breadth 
escapes which have been witnessed during such 
times of peril. One of these traditionary stories it is 
our purpose to relate. The period of our tale dates 
far back into the early history of the sister state, 
when the country was even more thinly settled than 
atpresent, . 2 2. ee ew ee te 

It was a sunny morning in midsummer, when a 
gay party was assembled at the door of a neat house 
in one of the lower counties of New Jersey. Fore- 
most in the group stood a tall manly youth, whose 
frank countenance at once attracted the eye. By his 
side was a bright young creature, apparently about 
eighteen years of age, whose golden tresses were a 
fit type of the sunny beauty of her countenance. But 
now her soft blue eyes were dim with tears, and 
she leaned on the shoulder of her mother, who was 
apparently equally aflected. The dress of the daughter, 
and her attitude of leave-taking, told that she was a 
bride, going forth from the home of her childhood, 
to enter on a new and untried sphere of life. The 
other members of the group were composed of her 
father, her brothers and sisters, and the bridemen 
and bridemaids. 

“God bless you, my daughter, and have you in his 
holy keeping,” said the father as he gave her his last 
embrace, ‘and now farewell !” 

The last kiss was given, the last parting word was 
said, the last long look had been taken, and now the 
bridal party was being whirled through the forest 
on one of the sweetest mornings of the sweet month 
of July, 

It was indeed a lovely day. Their way lay through 
an old road which was so rarely travelled that it 
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had become overgrown with grass, among which the 
thick dew-drops, glittering in the morning sun, were 
scattered like jewels on a monarch’s mantle. The 
birds sang merrily in the trees, or skipped gaily from 
branch to branch, while the gentle sighing of the 
wind, and the occasional murmur of a brook cross- 
sing the road, added to the exhilirating influences of 
the hour. The travellers were all young and heppy, 
and so they gradually forgot the sadness of the part- 
ing hour, and ere they had traversed many miles the 
green arcades of that lovely old forest were ringing 
with merry laughter. Suddenly, however, the bride 
paused in her innocent mirth, and while a shade of 
paleness overspread her cheek, called the attention 
of her husband to a dark black cloud, far off on the 
horizon, and yet gloomier and denser than the darkest 
thunder cloud. 

“The forest is on fire!” was his instant ejacu- 
lation, ‘‘ think you not so, Charnley ?” and he turned 
tohis groomsman. 

“Yes! but the wind is not towards us, and the fire 
must be miles from our course. There is no need 
for alarm, Ellen,” said he, turning to the bride, his 
sister. 

“But our road lies altogether through the forest,” 
she timidly rejoined, ‘and you know there isn’t a 
house or cleared space for miles.” 

“Yes! but my dear sis, so long as the fire keeps 
its distance, it matters not whether our road is 
through the forest or the fields. We will drive on 
briskly and before noon you will laugh at your fears. 
Your parting from home has weakened your nerves.” 

No more was said, and for some time the carriage 
proceeded in silence. Meantime the conflagration 
was evidently spreading with great rapidity. The 
dark, dense clouds of smoke, which had at first been 
seen hanging only in one spot, had now extended in 
a line along the horizon, gradually edging around so 
as to head off the travellers. But this was done so im- 
perceptibly that, for a long time, the travellers were 
not aware of it, and they had journeyed at least half 
an hour before they saw their danger. At length the 
bride spoke again. 

“Surely, dear Edward,” she said, addressing her 
husband, ‘‘ the fire is sweeping around ahead of us: 
I have been watching it by yonder blasted pine, and 
can see it slowly creeping across the trunk.” 

Every eye was instantly turned in the direction in 
which she pointed, and her brother, who was driving, 
involuntarily checked the horses. A look of dismay 
‘was on each countenance as they saw the words of 
the bride verified. There could be no doubt that the 
fire had materially changed its bearing since they 
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last spoke, and now threatened to cut off their escape 
altogether. 

“T wish, Ellen, we had listened to your fears and 
turned back half an hour ago:” said the brother, 
“we had better do it at once.” 

‘God help us—that is impossible,” said the hus- 
band, looking backwards, ‘the fire has cut off our 
retreat.” 

It was as he said. The flames, which at first had 
started ata point several miles distant and at right 
angles to the road the party was travelling, had 
spread out in every direction, and finding the swamp 
in the rear of the travellers parched almost to tinder 
by the draught, had extended with inconceivable 
velocity in that quarter, so that a‘dense cloud of 
smoke, beneath which a dark lurid veil of fire 
surged and rolled, completely cut off any retrograde 
movement on the part of the travellers. This vol- 
ume of flame, moreover, was evidently moving 
rapidly in pursuit. The cheeks, even of the male 


members of the bridal party, turned ashy pale at the | 


sight. 

“There is nothing to do but to push on,” said the 
brother, “we will yet clear the road before the fire 
reaches it.” 

* And if I remember,” said the husband, “there is 


a road branching off to the right, scarce half a mile | 


ahead: we can gain that easily, when we shall be 
safe. Cheer up, Ellen, there is no danger. This is 
our wedding morn, let me not see you sad.” 

The horses were now urged forward at a brisk 
pace, and ina few minutes the bridal party reached 
the crossroad. Their progress was now directly from 
the fire; all peril seemed at an end; and the spirits 
of the group rose in proportion to their late depres- 
sion. Once more the merry laugh was heard, and 


the song rose up gaily on the morning air. Thecon- - 
flagration still raged behind, but at a distance that 
placed all fear at defiance, while in front the fire, | 


although edging down towards them, approached at 
a pace so slow that they knew it would not reach the 
road until perhaps hours after they had attained their 
journey’s end. At length the party subsided again 
into silence, occupying themselves in gazing on the 
magnificent spectacle presented by the lurid flames, 
as, rolling their huge volumes of smoke above them, 
they roared down towards the travellers. 

“The forest is as dry as powder,” said the hus- 
band, ‘I never saw a conflagration travel so rapidly. 
The fire cannot have been kindled many hours, and 
it has already spread for miles. Little did you think, 
Ellen,” he said, turning fondly to his bride, ‘‘ when 
we started this morning, that you should so narrowly 
escape such a peril.” 

“ And, as I live, the peril is not yet over,” sud- 
denly exclaimed the brother, ‘‘see—see—a fire has 
broke out on our right, and is coming down on to us 
like a whirlwind. God have mercy on us!” 

He spoke with an cnergy that would have startled 
his hearers without the fearful words he uttered. 
But when they followed the direction of his quiver- 
ing finger, a shriek burst from the two females, 
while the usually collected husband turned ashy 


pale, not for himself, but for her who was dearer to 
him than his own life. A fire, during the last few 
minutes, had started to life in the forest to their right, 
and, as the wind was from that quarter, the flames 
were seen ahead shooting down towards the road 
which the bridal party was traversing, roaring, hiss- 
ing, and thundering as they drew near. 

“Drive faster—for heaven’s sake—on the gallop!” 
exclaimed the husband, as he comprehended the 
imminency of their danger. 

The brother made no answer, for he well knew 
their fearful situation, but whipped the horses into 
a run. The chaise flew along the narrow forest 
road with a rapidity that neither of the party had 
ever before witnessed; for even the aniinals them- 
selves seemed aware of their peril, and strained 
every sinew to escape from the fiery death which 
threatened them. 

Their situation was indeed terrible, and moment- 
arily becoming more precarious. The fire, when 
first seen, was, at least, a mile off, but nearly equi- 
distant from a point in the road the bridal party was 
traversing; and, as the conflagration swept down 
towards the road with a velocity equal to that of the 
travellers, it soon became evident that they would 
have barely time to pass the fire ere it swept across 
the road, thus cutting off all escape. Each saw 
this; but the females were now paralized with fear. 
Only the husband spoke. 

‘Faster, for God’s sake, faster,” he hoarsely cried, 
“see you not that the fire is making for yonder tall 
pine—we shall not be able to reach the tree first 
unless we go faster.” 

“*¥ will do my best,” said the brother, lashing still 
more furiously the foaming horses. ‘‘ Oh! God, that I 
had turned back when Ellen wished me.” 

On came the roaring fire—on in one mass of flame 
—on with a velocity that seemed only equalled by 
that of the flying hurricane. Now the flames caught 
the lower limbs of a tall tree and in an instant had 
hissed to its top—now they shot out their forky 
tongues from one huge pine to another far across 
the intermediate space—and now the whirling fire, 
whistled along the dry grass and moss of the swamp 
with a rapidity which the eye could scarcely follow. 
Already the tierce heat of the conflagration began to 
be felt by the travellers, while the horses, feeling the 
increase of warmth, grew restive and terrified. 
The peril momentarily increased. Hope grew fainter. 
Behind and on either side the conflagration roared in 
pursuit, while the advancing flame in front was cut- 
ting off their only avenue of escape. They wers 
girdled by fire. Faster and quicker roared the 
flames towards the devoted party, until at length 
despair seized on the hearts of the travellers. Pale, 
paralized, silent, inanimate as statues, sat the fe- 
males; while the husband and brother, leaning 
forward in the carriage and urging the horses to 
their utmost speed, gazed speechlessly on the ap- 
proaching flames. Already the fire was within & 
hundred yards of the road ahead, and it seemed 
beyond human probability that the travellers could 
pass itintime. The husband gave one last ago 
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izing glance at his inanimate wife. When again he 
looked at the approaching flames, he saw that during 
that momentary glimpse they had lessened their 
distance one half. He could already feel the hot 
breath of the fire on his cheek. The wind, too, sud- 
denly whirled down with fiercer fury, and in an 
instant the forky tongues of the advancing conflagra- 
tion had shot across the road, and entwined them- 
selves around the tall pine which had been the goal 
of the travellers’ hopes. He sank back with a groan. 
But the brother’s eye gleamed wildly at the sight, 
and gathering the reins tighter around his hand, he 
made one last desperate effort to force the horses 
onward; and with one mad leap, they lifted the car- 
riage from the ground as if it had been a plaything, 
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| Plunged into the fiery furnace, and the next instant 
had shot through the pass. 
| Charnley gave one look backwards, as if to assure 
himself that they had indeed escaped—he saw the 
lurid mass of fire roaring and whirling across the 
spot through which they had darted but a moment _ 
before; and overcome with mingled gratitude and 
awe, he lowered his head on his breast and poured 
out an overflowing soul in thanksgivings to the Pow- 
er which had saved them from the most dreadful of 
deaths. And long afterwards, men, who travelled 
through that charred and blackened forest, pointed to 
the memorable scene where these events occurred, 
and rehearsed the thrilling feelings of those who had 
been encompassed by tne GIRDLE oF Fire. 
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THE GIRDLE OF FIRE. 
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The lower counties of New Jersey are pro- 
verbially barren, being covered with immense 
forests of pine, interspersed with cedar 
swamps. During the dry summer months 
these latter become parched to an extent that 
is incredible, and the accidental contagion of 
a fire-brand often wraps immense tracts of 
country in flames. ‘The rapidity with which 
the conflagration, when once kindled, spreads 
through these swamps can scarcely be cred- 
ited, except by those who know how tho- 
roughly the moss and twigs are dried up by 
the heat ofan August sun. Indeed, scarcely 
aspot can be pointed out in West Jersey, 
which has not at one time or another been 
ravaged by conflagration. It was but a few 
years since, that an immense track of theae 

ine barrens were on fire, and the citizens of; 
Philadelphia can recollect the lurid appear- 
ance of the sky at night, seen at the distance 
of thirty or even forty miles from the scene 
of conflagration. 
these wild counties is full of daring deed and 
hair-breadth escapes which have been wit- 
nessed during such times of peril. One of 
these traditionary stories it is our purpose 
to relate. The period of our tale dates 
far back into the early history of the sister 
state, when the country was even more thinly 
settled than at present. 

It was a sunny morning in midsummer, 
when a gay party was assembled at the door 
of a neat house in one of the lower counties 
of New Jersey. Foremost in the group stood 
a tall manly youth, whose frank countenance 
attracted the eye. By his side was a bright 
young creature, apparently about eighteen 
years of age, whose golden tresses were a fit 
type of the sunny beams of her countenance. 
But now her soft blue eyes were dim with 
tears, and she leaned on the shoulder of her 
mother, who was apparently equally affected. 
The dress of the daughter and attitude. of; 
Jeave-taking, told that: she was a bride, going 
forth from the home of her childhood, to enter 
ona new and untried sphere of life. The 
other members of the group were composed 
of her father, her brothersand sisters, and the 
bridemen and bridemaids. 

“God bless you, my daughter, and have you 
in his holy keeping,” said the father, as he gave 
her the last embrace, “and now farewell!” 

The last kiss wasgiven, the lust parting word | 
was said, the last long look had been taken, : 
and now the bridal party was being whirled 
through the forest on one of the sweetest morn- 
ings of the sweet month of July. - 

It was indeed ‘a lovely day. Their way 
lay through an old road which was so rarely 
travelled that it had become overgrown with 





The legendary history of | 





= : —=—<—_—=_. 
grass, among which the thick dew-drops, oi 
tering in the morning sun, were scattered 
like jewels ona monarch’s mantle, The bin 
sang merrily in the trees, skipping gaily fro : 
branch to branch, while the gentle sighin of 
the wind, and the occasional murmur a 
brook crossing the road added to the exhilins 
ting influences of the hour. The travellers 
were all young and happy, and so they graqy. 
ally forgot the sadness of the parting hour 
and ere they had traversed many miles the 
green arcades of that lonely forest were ring. 
ing with merry laughter. Suddenly, however 
the bride paused in her innocent mirth, and 
whilea shade of palenessoverspread her cheek 
called the attention of her husband toa dark 
cloud far off on the horizon, and yet glootnier 
and denser than the darkest thunder cloud, 

“The forest is on’ fire!" was his instant 
ejaculation, “think you not so, Charnley™ 
and he turned to the groomsman. 

“Yes! but the wind is not toward us, and 
the fire must be miles from our course. Thera 
is no need of alarm, Ellen,” said he, turning 
to the bride, his sister. : 

But our road lies altogether through the 
forest,” she rejoined, “and you know thereisn't 
a house or cleared space for many miles,” 

** Yes! but my dear sis, so long as the fire 
keeps its distance, it matters not whetherour 
road is through the forest or the fields. We 
will drive on briskly, and before noon you vill 
laugh at your fears. Your parting from home 
hus weakened your nerves.” 

No more was said, and for some time the 
carriage proceeded in silence. Meantimethe 
conflagration was evidently spreading with 
great rapidity. The idark, dense clouds of 
smoke, which had at first been hanging only 
in one spot, had now extended ina line along 
the horizon, gradually edging round so as to 
head off the travellers. But this was doneso 
imperceptibly that, for a long time, the travel- 
lers were not aware of it, and they had jour. 
neyed at Jeast half an hour before they saw 
theirdanger. At length the bride spoke again. 

“ Surely, dear Edward,” she said, address. 
ing her husband, “ the fire is sweeping around 
ahead of us; I have been watching it by yon 
der blasted pine, and can see it slowly creep- 
ing across the trunk.” 

Every eye was instantly turned in the di 
rection in which she pointed, and her brother, 
who was driving, involuntarily checked the 
horses. A look of dismay was on each cout 
tenance as they saw the words of the bride 
were verified. ‘There could be no doubt that 
the fire had materially changed its bearing 
since they last spoke, and now threatened to 
cut off their escape altogether. 

' “Twish, Ellen, we had listened to your 
fears and turned back half an hour ago,” said 
the brother—* we had better do it at once.”, 
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«God help us—that is impossible,” said the||rection of his quivering finger, a shriek burst 
- stand, looking backwards, the fire has cut|/from the two females, while the unusually 
pfoor retreat!” : collected husband turned ashy pale, not for 
jtwas a8 he said. The flames which at|/himeself, but for her who was dearer to him 
-getarted at a_point several miles distant|/than his own life. A fire during the last few 
‘pat right angles to the road the party was|iminutes, had started to life in the forest to 
iavelling, had spread out in every direction ;||their right, and as the wind was from that 
-4 finding the swamp in the rear of the|'quarter, the flames were seen ahead, shoot- 
tavellers parched almost to a tinder by the]: ing down towards the road which the bridal 
‘gught, had extended with inconceivable ve-| party were traversing, roaring, hissing, and 
jwity in that quarter, so that a dense cloud off thundering as they drew near. 
woke, beneath which a dark lurid veilof fire] Drive faster, for heaven’s sake—on the 
argedand rolled, completely cut offany retro-| gallop !” exclaimed the husband, for he com- 
rade movement on the part of the travellers.) prehended the imminency of their danger. 
“This volume of flame, moreover, was evi-| The brother made no answer, for he well 
‘atly moving rapidly in pursuit. The cheeks jknew their fearful situation, but whipped the 
of the male members of the bridal party| horses into a run, ‘The chaise flew along the 
tuned ashy pale at the sight. narrow road with a rapidity that neither of 
“There is nothing to do but to push on,”|ithe party had ever before witnessed ; for even 
aid the brother, “ we will yet clear the road|/the animals themselves seemed aware of their 
‘efre the fire reaches it.” peril, and strained every sinew to escape the 
~wAnd if [remember,” said the busband,||fiery death which threatened them. 
«there iga road branching off to the right,|| Their situation was indeed terrible, and 
garce half a mile ahead: we can gain that momentarily became more precarious. The 
asily, when we shall be safe. Cheer up,||fire when first seen, was nearly a mile off, 
Ellen, there is no danger. This is our wed-|/but nearly equidistant from a point in the 
ding morn—let me not see you sad.” road the bridal party was traversing: and as 
The horses were now urged forward at ajjthe conflagration now swept down towards 
Wisk pace, and in a few minutes the bridal|/the road with a velocity equal to that of the 
pity reached the cross road. Their pro-|/travellers, it soon became evident that they 
ess was now directly from the fire: allj/ would have barely time to pass the fire ere 
prilseemed now at an end; and the spirits|/it swept across the road, thus cutting off all 
afthe group rose in proportion to their late} escape. Each saw this, but the females were 
depression. Once more the merry laugh] now paralyzed with fear. Only the husband 
ws heard, and the song rose up gaily on the! spoke.” - ‘ 
ming air, The conflagration still raged| ©‘ Faster, for God’ssake, faster,” he hoarse- 
hind, but at a distance that placed all fears} ly cried, see you not that the fire is making 
itdefiance, while in front, the fire, although] for yonder tall pine—we shall not be able to 
edging down towards them, approached at a} reach the tree first, unless we go faster.” 
gece so slow, that they knew it would not} F will do my best,” said the brother, lash- 
rach the road until perhaps hours after they| ing still more furiously the foaming horses. 
iad attained their journey’s end, At length} “Oh, God! that [ had turned back when 
the party subsided again into silence, occu-}.Ellen wished me !” 
jing themselves in gazing on the magnifi-/| ‘On came the roaring fire, on in one mass 
tent spectacle presented by the lurid flames,||of flame—on with a velocity only equalled 
is, rolling their huge volumesof smoke above||by the flying hurricane. Now the flames 
them, they roared down towards the travellers.| caught the luwer limbs of a tall tree, and in 
“The forest is as dry as powder,” said the| an instant had hissed to ite top—now they 
busband— J never saw a conflagration travel} shot ont their forky tongues from one huge 
rapidly. ‘The fire cannot have been kin-| pine to another, far across the intermediate 
dled many hours, and it has already spread| space—and now the whirling fire whistled 
frmiles. Little did you think, Ellen,” he| along the damp grass and moss of the swamp 
aif, turning fondly to his bride, “ when we| with a rapidity which the eye could scarcely 
farted this morning, that we should so nar- follow. Already. the fierce heat of the con- 
nwly escape such a peril.” ' flagration began to be felt by the travellers, 
“And as I live, the peril is not yet over,” while the horses, feeling the increase of the 
addenly exclaimed the brother, “see—see | warmth, grew restive and terrified. The 
1 fire has broke out on our right, and is |peril momentarily increased. 
coming down on us like a whirlwind. God | fainter. 
ve mercy on us !” flagration roared in pursuit, while. the ad- 
He spoke with an energy that would have |vanced flame in front was cutting off their 
suartled his hearers. without the fearful words |only avenue of escape. They were girdled 
teuttered. But when they followed the di- by fire. Faster and quicker roared the 








Hope grew 
Behind and on either side, the con- 
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flames toward the devoted party, until at] 
length despair seized on the hearts of the 
travellers. Pale, paralyzed, silent, inanimate 
as statues, sat the females, while the husband 
and brother, leaning forward in the carriage, 
and urging on their horses to the utmost 
speed, gazed speechlessly on the approaching 
flames. Already the fire was within a hun- 
dred yards of the road ahead, and it seemed 
beyond human probability that the travellers 
could pass it in time. The husband gave one 
last agonizing glance at his inanimate wife. |i 
When he again looked at the approaching 
flames, he saw that during that momentary 
glimpse, they had lessened the distance one 
half. He could already feel the hot breath 
of the fire on his cheek. The wind, too, sud- 
denly whirled down with fiercer fury, and in 
an instant, the forky tongues of the advancing 
conflagration had shot across the road, and 
entwined themselves around the tall pine 
which had been the goal of the travellers’ 
hope. He sank back witha groan. But the 
brother’s eye gleamed wildly at the sight, 
and gathering the reins tighter around his 
hand, he made one last desperate effort to 
force his horses onward ; and with one mad 
leap they lifted the carriage from the ground 
as if it had been a plaything, plunged into 
the fiery furnace, and in the next instant had 
shot through the pass. a x 
Charnley gave one look backwards, as if to 
assure himself that they had indeed escaped, 
he saw the lurid mass of fire roaring and 
whirling across the spot through which they 
had darted but a moment before; and over- 
come with mingled gratitude and awe, he 
lowered his head on his breast and. poured 
out an overflowing soul in thanksgivings to 
the Power which saved them from the most 
dreadful of deaths, And long afterwards, men 
who travelled through that charred black for- 
est, pointed out tothe memorable scene where 
these events occurred, and rehearsed the 
thrilling feelings of those who had been en- 
compassed by The Girdle of Fire. 
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THE GRAVE OF A FRIEND|stone. 


AND OF AFFECTION. 
BY JOS. R. CHANDLER, 


Our horse Rolla, whose long silky tail just 
escapes the ground, and whose finely arched 
neck, and sleek, plump sides, are the envy of 
horse lovers, and the pride of his owner—our 
horse Rolla, who has grown old, but not gray, 
in our service, shares with us, also, the plea- 
sures and the pride of an airing in the coun- 
try, as often as it is convenient for both, or 
suitable for one to ride alone. 

In one of these jauntsa few months since, 
passing along Turner's lane, we_saw the 
northern gate of the Monument Cemetery 
open, and as we (both Rolla and ourself) 
were in a contemplative mood, (horses never 
ruminate,) we turned into the city of the 
dead, to see what there was for reflection in 
all that wide abode where, within a few years, 
marble columns, broken shafts, simple enclo- 
sures, and modest headstones, have sprung up, 
as if one half of the world living, was ex- 
pressing its gratitude to the other half, dead., 

Passing leisurely along one of the smooth, 
avenues of the place, gazing at this inscrip- 
tion, and admiring that sculpture, and looking 
for the nook that might contain us and ours, 
we saw leaning over a newly sodded grave a. 
female form. It was impossible, we thought, 
to pass without disturbing, or to pause, without 
an appearance of improper curiosity. We, 
therefore, turned back, and urged Rolla (we 
never spur nor strike the beast) towards ano- 
ther place of egress; and as we passed out of 
the gate, we saw the face of the young wo- 
man moistened with tears, but not disturbed 
with extreme grief. A mournful reminiscence 
appeared to hang upon her brow, but there 


a 


ee ee 
was beneath a ray of hope, that seemed 
create a rainbow beauty on the sorraw-token, 
above. We could not understand the ex fe . 
sion., ,The eolitude of the visit seemed ty 
forbid the thought that a widow, a mother : 
sister was mourning there; and the tranguil 
lity of the features was against the supposition, 
that blighted love had come to offer itself at 
the grave of the fallen one; that which 
would, under such circumstances, have pro. 
moted overpowering grief. Busy as we were 
with suppositions to solve the mystery, ye. 
iscarcely entertained a hope that we should 
larrive at any just conclusions, 

Shortly after one of the recent violent 
rains, we turned again into the burying place 
and our attention was arrested by the effec; 

jjof the storm upon a grave, the very one ove 
which we had seen the young woman leap. 
ing. The neat sodding had been torn away, 
and the injury was so recent, thatthe requisite 
irepairs could not have heen applied, We 
paused then to read the record upon the head 
It was a simple statement, that Wii. 
liam , had died at the age of twenty. 
ithree; and the esteem of a few associates— 
for he was .without relatives—had made his 
burial honorable, and added to the statement 
of his name and age a record of their esteem 
for his social virtues, and their hopes af his 
future happiness. A small piece of paper 
was protruding from the earth. We drew it 
out. It wasa roll, containing a lock of hair, 
and one or two ornaments. The paper bore 
also the name of both the giver and receiver 
of these articles. We noticed the latter, and 
made a minute of it in our pocket book.— 
Then deepening the hole in the grave toa 
considerable extent, we re-deposited the pi 
per, the hair, and the jewelry, and then filled 
in the earth, so that the new sodding shoud 
aafely cover all beneath. 

Tt was not until within a few days that we 
obtained a solution of the mystery of the fe 
male’s visit, and then it was through a mar- 
riage notice in our own columns, containing 
the young woman’s name. We instituted 
inquiries, and learned enough to satis!y us 
that when we saw her at the grave, she was 
taking her farewell, not of her lover, but her 
love. Anew light had arisen upon her heart; 
and as the sources of the former illumination 
had ceased, she had come to dismiss from her 
bosom every lingering beam. 

To no other could she entrast the tokens of 
affection she had received; and so she dep. 
ited them all with the remains of him with 
whom they were connected; and while she 
did that, she deposited, also, from its seat in 
her bosom, the image which had no longer an 
object to be represented. ; ; 

Beautiful was the sense of propriety which 
animated herheart. All that the dead might 
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—— 
have asked in reason, had thus been paid—all 
that the Ziving desired in the new covenant 
which they had formed, was now secured.— 
No shadow of a former idol lay across her 
heart. Scarcely lingered there a remnant of 
the odors from the incense which had been 
ofered. She had come to make clean a bo- 
som, upon which new affections were to rest 
—upon which new confidence was to iean.— 
And she arose, and went forth from that grave, | 
with tears that the living would have par- 
doned, had he known the origin—with a 
smile that the dead would have blessed, had 
he looked down upon the scene. And hence- 
forth her leanings are to life. And should 
the current of affection be checked a moment 
by memory, it will be but to gather new furce 
for its progress, new powers to bless and fer- 
tilize, 
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Art thou ghost or goblin damned ? 
Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
I fain must speak to thee."—Hamlet, 

“THERE ore innumerable histories in many several 
countries and agea of the world, of extraordinary appa- 
ritions, and other unaccountable performances, that 
could only have been done by invisible powers. Many 
of these are so well attested, that it argues a strange 
pitch of obstinacy to refuse to believe a matter of fact 
when it is well vouched and when there is nothing in 
reason to oppose it but an unwillingness to believe in 
the existence of invisible beings. It is true this is an 
argument in which a fabulous humor will go far, and in 
which some are so ¢redulons as to swallow down every 
thing; therefore all wise men ought to suspend their 
belief and not to go too fast: but when things are so 
undeniably attested, that there is no reason to question 
the exactness or the credit of the witness, it argues a 
mind unrensonably prepossessed to reject all such 
evidence. We perceive that we ourselves and the rest 
of mankind have thinking principles within ua; so from 
thence it is easy enough to us to apprehend, that there 
may be other thinking beings, which either haye no 
bodies at all, but act purely as intellectual substances ; 
or, if they have bodies, that they are so subtilized as to 
bo capable of a vast. quickness of motion, such in pro-. 
portion as we perceive to be in our animal spirits, which, 
in the minute thot our minds command them are raising 
motions in the remotest parts of our bodies. Such! 
bodies may also be so thin as to be invisible tous: there: 
is nothing in this theory that is incredible, and Scripture 
hath given it much opening to our belief.” 

‘Thus discourseth the learned and philosophical Burnet; 
and having at our right hand auch an authority, we shall 
baldly proceed to our narration. 

Buccleuch, the scene of the following story, is an 
ancient manor-house situated on the banks of the 
Raritan, a little less than one mile from New Bruns- 
wick, in Now Jersey. It was erected above a century 
ago by tho father of a Revolutionary colonel from whom 
it descended, passing through various hands, into the 
possession of its present hospitable proprietor, Colonel: 
s , adescendant of the chivalrous Scotts of Bucclouch, 
in memory of whose paternal home it receives its name. 
Long before the war of independence the mansion was 
celobrated for the number of its distinguished visitors 
and for the noble entertainments of its proprietor. It 
was at one period the abode of the lord governor, and its 
halls rung with weekly festivities and gaities. Many 
was the atately ball given thore, in which the gentlemen 
appoared in the rich scarlet velvet coats embroidered 
with gold lace, in ruffles, powder and gold buckles; and 
the ladies in fagshingale and ample train, with their hair 











| porsons of the vicinity w 


dressed as in the portraits of Queen Elizabeth.* Durig 
the Revolutionnry war it was made successively the 
head quarters of Lord Sterling and the British Genen| 
Grant, the latter of whom took possession of it on the 
hasty flight of the family of the proprietor. The housesii 
retains numerous traces of this occupancy. The bread 
oaken stair-way which is wide and shallow enough to 
achieved on horseback, is hacked by swords and hy. 
berds; the bannisters are disfigured with initials and 
marks of pistol muzzles that have been driven againg 
them; while the stairs themselves are thickly cover 
with the circular rings of the mouths of muskets thy 
have been struck upon them in the process of cleaning, 
In fact the whole grand stair-way, for Colonel S. suffes 
neither paint nor plane to effaco these Revolutionay 
marks, looks more like that appertaining to soldien’ 
barracks, than to tho private mansion of a gentleman, 
But General Grant having possession of the lower room 
for the use of himself and staff, had quartered his gren 
dier guard in the upper chambers to which this spaciow 
stair-way was the common thoroughfare ; besides, ou 
English visitors of that day were not over nice in th 
care they took of houses and churches that they chancel 
to appropriate for winter quarters; und in consideratin 
of the long period it was occupied by General Gran, 
Buccleuch fared better than many other mansions belo 
ing to Revolutionary officers. 

Tt was in the winter of 18—, that circumstances oft 
painfully interesting character made me a teniporay 
sojourner at Buccleuch manor, It was a sunny Sep 
tember afternoon that I first approached the mansin 
from Brunswick, by a road that wound past an ol 
redoubt constructed on a barren heath that lies betwee 
it and the town. From this elevated hill the view isa 
every side interesting. Buceleuch lay before me int 
little vale of its own py the side of the meandering 
Raritan, its balconicd roof rising proudly above th 
grove of elm, acacia and horse-chesnuta that shaded the 
lawn on which it stood; further beyond was a thic 
wood that bounded the estate; and still further, sleepins 
in tho sunlight of a summer's evening, was a mill, 
hamlet of white and red houses and an old woode 
bridge, all affording a moat picturesque variety 10 the 
view from where I stood. Beyond the mil stretched 
the silver river between verdant and sleeping shorts 
‘till a graceful bend hid it from the eye amid over hang 
ing woods. Beyond the woods, for miles, auretched # 
fine country of farm and forest, terminated in the shyef 
outline by a range of blue hills. Such waa the fait 
scenery of Buccleuch as seen from tho old fort! On 
right was the river with its broad canal locked toi! 
side, adorned with pleasant farms on its opposite bank: 
behind me was the fair city of Brunswick with i y™ 


metrical Episcopal spire and heavy towers, its elegst! 
ie ‘ 





* Tho winter bofore Inst ono of these scones was pleasing 
revived. ‘ho accomplishud duughter of the prezent Ho “ 
the manor,” gave a fancy ball ut which werd present ms 
ho wore tho rich and perfect ident a 
dresees worn by thoir ancestors at the old gubernatorial ae 
acentury ago. ‘This was an interesting sight, It was the old 
doys with tho olden peuple ropresontad in thelr sons and dav 
tera!’ This apne woll for that old-fumily aristocracy of * 
the Joraoy folks are so proud. 
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railroad bridge, the moat beautiful structure of the kind 
in America,—and farther below it the “old bridge,” 
black and tottering with ages while the river ever a 
bright feature in the scene, glided on shortly to lose 
itgelf in the hills that enclose the view on the east, It 
was on an adjacent eminence of the same summit on 
which 1 stood, and which commanded a wider view of 
the vale of the Raritan, and a more extensive range of 
farm-land and forest, that Washington once drew rein 
aud after surveying it awhile exclaimed with feeling: 

“This is the loveliest scene on earth! If rest and 
repose ever be my lot I should, next to Mount Vernon, 
choose this peaceful spot in which to pass my life.” 

He was at the head of a detachment of his urmy when 
he said thia, and the moment afterwards he rode on 
jeading the tide of war over the valley of peace! Alas, 
‘ how seldom are man’s ways those his heart would 
choose! 

After enjoying a few moments the scene which had 
madea warrior sigh for repose amid the career of arms, 
I galloped down the hill and entering a gate at the left, 
rode by a winding avenue to the mansion which for! 
many subsequent months became my home,—a home, 
; endeared to me by recollections of mingfed sadness and 
pleasure! Bleesings on thy silvery head “ good master 
:” Sweet and gentle remembrance to thee 
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«he 





of Buccleuch ! 
» fair “Indy of the manor!’ Love and fellowship to all 
if the kind hearig at dear old Buccleuch Hull ! 
i Thave alroady alluded to the barbarous vestiges of the 
. occupation of the mansion by the British troops. With 
areverence for Revolutionary traces that command our 
- respect, and with a just indignation against the Island 
‘foo that evinees his hearty patriotism, the venerable 
_ Colonel has stoutly oprosed all advances towards romov- 
ing them or modernizing the stair-case, from time to 
time made by his children. Every sword-hack on the 
black oaken bannister, every indent of a musket muzzle 
on the broad stairs, every gouge in the wainscoat made 
by a bayonet, is sacred in his eyes. Ho stood out for a 
long time most manfully against any innovation in the 
two front rooms which were panelled from the floor to 
the ceiling, with tall narrow mantel pieces adorned with 
+ Dutch tiles, and small low windows, with innumerable 
panes of glass set in wonderfully thick and stout outer 
sashes, But he at Inst yielded ; und the two rooms are 
_ tow modernized, affording a striking contrast to tho 
wide hall, between which still retnins its antique air, its 
Projecting beams and carved cornices, The chambers 
are also pauelied and precisely unchanged as in olden 
time, furnished, ag before the Revolution, with rich old 
high bucked mahogany chairs and fitted with a score of 
litle nooks and cupboards, His daughter plead hard 
for innovation here, but the Colonel was resolute. He 
hed admitted modern New York chairs into his parlor 
With centre tables and pier glasses !—there he resolved 
© stop! And these innovations were conceded only 
tpon the condition of being suffered to retain by tho fire 
Place his old arm chair—in which General Washington 
Rosciuaco, and John Hancock, had sat! Dear to his 
heart was that old arm chair! Well did it merit anook 
‘the madernized room! Its presence conferred honor 


‘ 





and dignity on all about it! Long, dear Colonel, may 
thy venerable arm chair hold its honored post beside the 
fire place! Long mayest thou live to take thy afternoon 
nap Within its cushioned embrace! 

With every apartment in the mansion there is con- 
nected some historical or traditionury reminiscence. In 
the room at the foot of the stairs, with the antique 
carved muntel piece, General Grant was dining with 
his staff when the intelligence was brought him that 
Washington was marching upon Princeton and menaced 
Brunswick. In the reom above it an English colonel 
was killed in a duel that took place with small swords 
over wine cups in the same room. The east chamber 
in front had been once occupied by Washington, and 
that in the rear wus Genera) Grant's sleeping apartment. 
In one of the front parlors, (the west one I believe,) had 
been held a council of war, at which Lord Cornwallis, 
and Earl Grey were present; and in the east one an 
English cavalry officer, a young nobleman, was privately 
married to a lovely American girl, whom smitten with 


_ her charms he had abducted and brought here, and who 


subsequently became a much admired marchioness both 
at Almack’s and St. Jumes’. The room in the rear of 
this is the Colonel’s library, a miscellancous assemblage 
of books as quaint and old as the mansion itself. This 
also has its story. It is called “The Grenadier's 
room {? 


“Tha Grenadier’s room ?” I repeated looking round 
it as I entered to see if J could discover any thing that 
might give it such a name. 

“The Grenadier’s room,” answered the Colonel 
gravely. “There is a story connected with it I will tell 
you sometime when the Indies are at leisure to hear it,” 

“What kind of a story, dear Colonel?” inquired a 
lovely married woman who formed one of the party of six, 
which our venerable and gallant host was conducting 
through the rooms of the mansion. 

“A ghost story, dear madam,” he said smiling but 
speaking in a serious tene. 

“A ghost story!” was the gencral exclamation; and . 
one or two of the party shrunk instinctively back from* 
the door of tho library; for it was twilight and objects 
within looked shadowy and mysteriously undefined to 
the eye. 

"Ts it a real ghost story, Colonel?” inquiréd the fair 
martied lady, Mra. Mary Odlin, in a hesitating doubtful 
voice, 

“Tris, I assure you, my dear madam. It is ag well 
authenticated as the most incredulous need desire.” 

“Is it o Grenadier’s Ghost?” asked a pretty black- 
eyed girl, whose cherry cheek was aomething blanched 
while sho spoke; ‘and has any body seen it?” 

“ Thave seen it,” answered the Colonel, solemnly, 

“Oh, mercy! Let ua go from this horrid room 
cried the maiden, shrinking, yet fearing to stir. “ This 
old house is haunted, and I always knew it was! I wilt 
not sleep here to-night, Colonel !” 

“He has not appeared fur three yenra, Julia,” snid 
the old gentleman, amiling; do not be alarmed {" 

“T knew you were only joking,” said the alarmed 
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girl, laughing; “but really I have a great terror of 
ghosts, yet I don’t believe in them.” 

“Then you should have been with me three years 
ago, the twentieth of October night,” impressively said 
the Colonel, in a tone that startled all present with ite 
solemn awe. 

** What did you see then, dear Colonel?" inquired 
the pretty Mrs. Mary Odlin, with all the firmness she 
could command, anxious to be acquitted of any suspi= 
cion of fear. 

“T saw an apparition visible and present where we 
now stand! It was habited like a British Grenadier, 
and his face wore an expression of painful anguish and 
sadnes#, such as I had never—bleas me, you have all 
flown !” 

The Colonel was indeed deserted by the ladies ere he 
had completed the sentence. We followed them to the, 
portico, I, laughing at their terror, though not unim- 
pressed myself by the seriousness in the tones of his 
voice. They were, I thought, too natural to be as-| 
sumed, yet that the remembrance of any supernatural | 
appearance had unconsciously thus modulated them, I 
could not believe. A stroll on the lawn in the peaceful ; 
twilight, calmed the fears of the ladies, which the seri- | 
ousness of the Colonel had irresistably excited, and when 
tea was announced, all returned to the house cheerful, 
and readily laughing at their ghost, the bright eyed 
Julia being the most merry at her own fears. 

Several weeks passed without farther allusion to the 
library and its ghostly grenadier, when it chanced that 
the sume party that were at Buccleuch when the subject 
had before been mentioned, were once more there on a 
visit of a few days. One evening o severe storm, ac- 
companied by terrific thunder and lightning, drew all 
the inmates together after tea was over, into the west 
room, for companionship and sympathy. A thunder 

; tempeat, at that season of the year, in that climate, was 
unusual, and there was therefore more apprehension 
manifested than on other occasions; nevertheless, con- 
versntion was lively and noisy, and laughter free and 

hilarious! I have observed at such times, that people 
are either very grave or very gay; the former procecd- 
ing from a serious contemplition of death, with which 
they feel overy arrow of lightning is feathered ond 
barbed, the latter from a certain nervous fear, which 
must some way vent itself, and as readily in laughter as 
in crying. Thero ia a third class, too, that appear per- 
fectly indifferent, a3 if hardened into insensibility, whon 
each moment death may come winged to their hearts ! 

Such persons may have hearts! It singularly becomes 

all men to be solenin whon the near lightning is flash- 
ing about their heads, and the voice of the thunder 
shakes the ground benenth their feet. . A light laugh-— 

a jeating remark—is then, I feel impiety! 

Suddenly our conversation, which had been gaily re- 
aumed on a temporary lull of the storm, was silenced 
by an appalling crash of thunder that followed the 
blinding lightning so instantly, that the ear and eye 
were..shocked at the same moment, Every head waa’ 
bowed instinctively, as if to receive the invisible stroke, 
and only lifted when the thunder ceased to redouble its 











SSS ee 


‘once commanded their attention, and awed their mindh 


echoes along the horizon. For several moments af 
wards there was a deep silence, which, at length, 
Colonel interrupted, by saying, . 
“That is the last bolt! It has broken the re 
This wili be a good opportunity to relate my stoy¢ 
the Grensdier’s Ghost.” ¢ 
There is, in the human mind, a propensity to a bige RE. 
degree, of that state in which it may be at the mom EE: 
A state of present happiness inclines it to joyounyE. 
to laughter, to mischief and to merriment. A staedE: 
sodness inclines it more ensily to sorrow, to tears, nif: 
finally to despairing grief. This quality of the milf 
has been particularly observed to exist in whatevern® 
lates to the subject of supernatural appearances, [E> 
around @ winter's fire, accident has drawn attentiony™” 
the subject of apparitions, there is at once experiend 









in every mind present, an irresiatible propensity, int 
very face of is own fears, to dwell and enlarge uponty 
theme, 'till the indulgence of this morbid and disead 
curiosity leads to the most fearful consequences, 
There was a feeling something like this that actuatd 
every bosom the instant the Colonel mentioned the xb 
ject of the ghost of the library! All sensation hi 
beon appalled by the fearful thunder clap, and dey 
awe yet filled each mind; yet it was at this stated 
feeling that the Colonel proposed a subject that woul 
only increase their sensations of fear, and add to ther 
mental discomfort. Nevertheless, such is the prope 
sity of the mind, to which we have alluded, thatw™ 
sooner was it suggested, than each one present, thoyt 
shrinking at the idea, felt an irresistible impulse » 
desire him to relate the story. It was therefore vit 
no little surprize and gratification that he heard fra 
half a dozen voices, 
“Qh, yes, yes! The Ghost story! Do, Colonel!” 
“| Do, dear Colonel !”” entreated Julia, half urembling 
“TI should like it of all things!" cried Mrs. Odin, 
“Tell it! do tell it!” wos the universal response, 
The Colonel paused a few momenta, as if to ret 
the past, his anxious audience the while instinctively 
drawing nearer to each other. The wind howled abot 
the corners of the old mansion, at times wailing dob 
fully, as if the ghost himself were without, plaintive 
asking shelter from the inmates. After a few moment! 
death-like silence, in which tho heart’s beating mig 
havo been distinctly heard, the silvery-headed vetert 
began. His eye, during the narration, was fixed alter 
nately either upon the lovely Mrs. Mary Odlin, or up! 
the fair Julia—for the Colonel was a gallant cavalierdl 
the old echool, studiously and attentively polite wo Ut 
young and beautiful, from whom he was the envied It 
cipient of many a bright kiss, which he panetoally 
exacted from all the young and fair that visited Bu: 
cleuch Hall! and many and fair were the youthful female! 
that gathered, from time to time, bencailr its hospital! 
roof, and he was “dear grandpa” to one and al 
Surely cheerful old age hath its pleasures and its pr’ 
leges ! Ee 
“Tt was on some such night as this, three years 8f% 
commenced the Colonel, in a low, grave tone, that " 
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4 tho chambers into the hall. 
4 That night my daughter and Mary were away, and, 


ame a singular impression. 
@ death, so that I could hear distinctly the full sound of 
@ the footfalls ns they successively resounded through the 
im cchoing hall, At length the heavy tread fell upon the 
@ hall floor, and I felt the house tremble beneath it, and 
@ ‘istinctly saw the wine tremulate in the glass! 1 
@ rssuro you, fair ladies, I never had, until that night, 


ff thinking oll the time who could have got into the house, 
B wd marveling if he was a thief that he should send 
before him such note of his approach. But indeed I 
@ herdly knew what to think. The step still rung upon 








“that I was engaged to a late hour in my library, on a 
capital case which Twas to argue the next day, (for 
the colonel was, at this time, the eldest sergeant at law 
at the bar.) I had just completed my minutes of refe- | 
rence, and Jaid down my pen, when I heard the tall 
old mahogany clock which you have all seen standing 
on the first Innding of the hall stairs, begin to strike. 
“Bless me, ia it twelve o’clock?” I exclaimed, 

taking out my watch and looking at it, after I had heard 


+ the twelfth stroke of the hammer; ‘I will take a glass 


of this fine old port beside me, and go to bed !! 
“I took up the bottle of wine which Harry had 


& brought in with two glasses on a waiter, and placed 
& beside me, as his usual custom was, and began to pour 


out the rich blood of the grape, when my hand was 
arrested by a heavy step descending the hall stairs. I 
listened with the battle suspended above the half-filled 
glass! Step slowly followed step, heavy and firm, and 
Iwas confident some peraon was coming down from 
But who could it be? 


save my servant, Harry, who slept in a room adjoining’ 
the kitchen, I was the only soul in the whole house. 
There was something in tho heavy, dead weight with 
which each foot fell upon the stairs, that made upon 
The house was still as 








frith in supernatural visitations! That this was any 
thing superhuman, I had not the first idea! I waa 


the hall floor, and was, I perceived, evidently appronch- 


ing the door of the library! With thia, I sct down tho 
@ bole, and rising quickly from my chair, took down 
@ stondfather's sword with the basket hilt, which he used 
iq *' Culloden, ond which I have showed to you hanging 


in the library with my other old family armor. It hung 
then where it does now, directly above the uniform I 
Wore in the last war. I had no sooner got the good 
blnde in my grasp, than I felt that confidence and sin- 
cerity the hold of a stout weapon always affords an old 
wldier. The stop approached the door, slow, measured 
and heavy, like a military tread, and I was convinced 
“hat whoever the intruder was who thus disturbed tho 
midnight repose of the house, he bad, at least, been 
“aitted in the camp, and I thought I detected the ring- 
ing of arms ag he moved. But I was astonished at the 
dead weight of hie footfall more than at any thing clsc. 
4 had never conceived any thing like it. Every joint in 
tho old mansion groaned, and every beam aprung be- 
wath ft. My mind misgitve me, and I began to pre- 
--t8 myself to encounter something that might give mo 
trouble { But T had no time to indulge or increase, by 
dwelling on them, my rising apprehensions, for the 


| before, 


‘ma, 


a ef 





walker was at the very door of the library. I grasped 
my grandfather's basket hilt more firmly, and awaited 
the result. For several seconds there was a perfect 
silence without in the hall, broken only by the sighing 
of the hoarse winds in the trees. My heart was in my 
mouth! I began to feel uneasy at this suspense, which 
momently became less endurable, and I was impulsively 
about to throw open the door, and terminate it, when a 
hand upon the lock made me experience a sensation 
throughout my body I recollect never to have known 
It might have been fear, but what followed 
has led me to refer it to an instinctivo intimation in the 
mortal flesh of the presence of a disembodied soul! 1 
started back at the sound, and cried, ‘ Who is there ?” 
“ The door slowly turned on its hinges, while I threw 
myself into an attitude of defence, with my sword pres 
sented in the direction of the entrance. My hears 
ceased to beat, yet my nerve was good, and my hand as 
steady as in my best days in the war. With mingled 
curiosity and misgiving, I fixed my eyo on the door, 
and as it opened, I beheld standing in it, a tall figure in 
the dress of a Captain of British Grenadiers, and carry- 
ing in his hand a small camp lantern, in which a miser- 
able flame flickered, in tho act of expiring. Ie cust 
upwards upon his face a ghastly reddish glare, giving to 
features already horrible from their expression of pain 
and anguish, a most fearful aspect to human eyes: 


“His head was bare and grey, with mildew upon tho 


long hanging locks, and his helmet hung by its chin- 
band on his shoulders. It was rusted and moulded, 
his uniform was also old and mothy, and his sword was 
rusted in its scabbard. He stood erect, and with a 
military air, and after casting a melancholy glance 
around the apartment, he fixed his hollow gaze upon 
T was petrified with fear ond astonishment, for I 
saw in his face that the shin was shrunk upon the 4 
bones as no living man’s could be, and that the hand — 
which held the lamp, waa that of a skeleton. For seve- 
ral scconds I stood gxzing upon the apectrey and tho 
spectre upon me; for it was plain from its looks of sur- 
prize, that it did not expect to find me there. Atlongth 
T addressed him with what resolution I could command, 
in theao words: 

“** Being of another world, what would'st thou here 2° 

It made me no reply, but pointing silently and with o 
solemn gesture to his flickering lamp, commandingly 
waved me aside, as if I had stood between him and 
some object he sought beyond me. I irresistibly obeyed, 
when with the same heavy stop I had heard in the hall, 
the tall figure moved past me across the library in the 
direction of a little shelf where I kept little miscellane- 
ous articles, such as hammer, nails, cork-screw, tho oil- 
can and the like, and while I wondered and watched it, 
I saw him stretch forth his skeleton hand, and with o- 
ghastly smilo of gratification, take the oil-can from the 
shelf, and deliberately fll his rusty litte lamp. Ho 
then replaced it upon the shelf, and sighed, as if relieved 
from some great evil he had apprehended. ‘Tho lamp 
so lately oxpiring, now burned brightly, ond the spectro 
turning upon mo a Jook of gratitude, pointed towards 
tho table with his outstretched finger of bones, I had, 
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by this time, become in some degree accustomed to his 
presence, extraordinary as it was; and feeling an inex- 
pressible curiosity to learn why the dead should walk, 
bearing about a flickering lamp which he must visit my 
library at midnight, to replenish with oi!, I enmo to the 
resolution to address him a second time. 

‘ What would’st thou further, dread spectre from the 
tombs?’ I demanded, my blood curdling in my veins 
as I did so. With his skeleton finger still extended 
towards the table, he ae in a deep sepulchral voice, 

* Wine.’ 

Not a little ieee that a ghost should ask for a 
glass of wine, I could only account for it by supposing 
he knew it to be a rare old brand that few cellars in the 
Jersies could furnish, and mutually commending his 
good taste, and politely requested him to help himself. 
Making me a stiff corporal’s bow, he advanced to the 
table, set down his lamp, and taking up the other glass, 
held it between his vision and the light, while he poured 
from the bottle the purple beverage. Then elevating it 
to his lips, he paused, and looked first at mo and then | 
at the remaining glass which I had one third filled with | 
wine when interrupted by his ghostship’s step upon the | 
hall stairs. Understunding his wishes, ond willing to 





Ect 


‘ghost. When J was seated, he filled my glass and bis 
own, and said ina very hearty tone for a ghost— 

‘Colonel, I must say you keep a good cellar! Haye 
you any segars ?’ 

*T have a merschaum,’ I answered, thinking to my. 
iself he was making himself free and easy. 

‘Have you two, my old buck? he osked, changing 
one leg over the other, till they rattled like a bundle of 
axe-handles, 

TI told him that I bad, and in a few minutes, ladies, 
believe it or not, we were smoking togethor with tle 
‘half emptied bottle of wine between us. 

* Now, Colonel,’ suid the ghost, looking at me through 
the cloud of smoke we had raised about our heats, 
‘now I am going to do you a kindness, and tell you 
something that will be of service to you.’ 

‘I will listen, my worthy ghost,’ said I, satisfed 
that he was to reveal to me that about himself, which, 
from the first, I had been anxious to learn, und to draw 
which from him, I had so cheerfully chimed in with his, 
humor, and made good fellowship with him. 

‘Let us have another glass,’ said he, ‘to wash th 
cobwebs down that have been choking up my cop 
these seventy years, and then I will begin. It relate 





promote that friendly disposition which he seemed dis- | partly to the cause of my nightly wanderings with ths 
posed should characterize our interview, I approached | lamp, and partly to the treasure of the old W—— 
the table, and tnking up the decanter, filled my wine | family, which they concealed on the premises, whe 
glass, and pledged his spectreship in these words: thoy deserted the mansion.’ 

‘Peace to thy manes, worthy Ghost! if love for a} At the mention of these long Jost and mysterioul 
cup of good port, tempted thee from thy cold rest, come | concealed treasures, I became deeply interested, aol 
hither at this hour to-morrow night and thou shalt find | was preparing to listen with all my attention, when th 
on this table three bottles which thou mayest take with | old clock on the stairs gave the preliminary rattle, (ur 
thee, and a can well filled with oil. If these suffice | usually loud and near I thought,) with which it anno 
thee, I pray thee visit me no more. Here’s to your | ces its intention to etrike, which the Ghost no soom 
quict rest ‘till the judgment day, Mr. Ghost!’ heard than he started to his feet, saying in tho dep 

The ghost bowed and drank off his wine at a draught | tones of the sepulchre that had first charactorized hin, 
with a smack of his bony lips, like two shingles clapped |‘ Not to-night—my hour is out! To-morrow night 
together. I also quaffed mine, thinking it was a very { twelve, meet me here, and I will then unfold o uk 
odd thing for a christian gentloman to be drinking wino | shall make your flesh creep, and cach purticulur lal 
in his library with tho ghost of a Grenadior Captain, {Upon your head stand out with horror! Farewel! 
But I assure you I was still moro surprized to hear his | Forget not to have out the three bottles you promise! 
apectreship, after he had set down his drained glass, | It will be dry talking over musty law books,’ 
give a sort of pleascd chuckle, take up the bottle and | At this instant the clock struck, sounding to mo = 
inspect its quantity, deliberately draw a chair, sent him- | the sound came strangely from his chest. 
self in it, and throwing his long skeleton legs -across| ‘Hark! J’m one!’ he cried, in a voice so fest 
the back of another, in this easy posture pour out | that, forgetting our lato boon companionship and ts 
a second ginsa, nod to me familiorly, and drink it off, | femiliarity, I hnd no sense of any thing but his pres! 
This was indeed a thing to astonish mo. fearful spectral aspect, sv suddenly resumed. Wav 

‘I hope your ghostship feels at home,’ I said, after || his hand to me, I etepped aside appalled, and taking? 
surveying him for a few seconds ‘in silent surprize. | the lamp, he strode into the hall with the same her) 

‘Perfectly, Colonel,’ he answered, like a voice out of | supernatutal tread that had before such an effect us 
the ground; ‘ capital wine this; it will oil my wheels! ||my norves. They wero now similarly affected ash 
It has warmed my main spring! I haven't tasted any | strode along tho hall to the atairs, and began to re-a! 
thing like this for seventy years, since old Grant quar- them, I then summoned resolution to go to the 4 
tered here. Fino times then, hey, Colonel? But Ij/and look after him, with an inward determination # 
suppose you are too young to recollect them! Take a |! follow and see where ho disappeared. I saw himr- 
seat, and lot us be comfortable while the bottlo laste! || the firet landing place, and as I was looking for hin 
There is a chair!’ turn and go up the second flight, I was surprized or 

I thanked his ghostship, and took the chair opposite |! that the clock was not in the place where it had = 
to his, thinking what n rare quality there was in a wine | for half a century. Wondering at its disnppoarane 
that could put such good spirits into such a melancholy | igaw the Grenadier Ghost aeliberately place hims-- 
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i lieve that it was any thing less than truth. 


but who now put up her pretty Jip in scorn, i 


~ soberly and enrnestly inquired a dark-cyed little fellow 


patting him on the head; and tho trays of nuts and 


> brought in, the rest of the evening was passed in that 


the vacant corner, and face to the right about. ai 
while I was looking, I was the spectator of a wonderful 
change rapidly taking place in his whole appearance. 
His face changed into the face of the full moon on the 
clock; his arms turned into the iron hands; his long 
body into the clock case ; and his legs and feet into the 
leaden weightz; while the lamp became transformed 
into the pendulum, and the helmet that hung down his 
shoulders becume the gilt ball that was broken off, nnd 
swung by a string from the top of the clock. In fact, 
jt was the old clock in proper person, and not the Gena- 
dier that I now beheld, occupying its accustomed corner 
at the stair head. The only difference I could see, 
wag, that I thought the full moon face looked a little 
more ruddy than usual, as if it had been indulging 
freely in old port.”* 

For o few seconds after the Colonel had concluded, 
there was a pause of mingled thought, doubt, expecta- 
tion and incredulity. 

“And was this_ali true, Colonel?” earnestly asked | 
‘Julia, who had listened to the recital with a credulity 
that amused the narrator, the seriousness of whose 
manner was by no means calculated to lead her to he- | 





“ All, aa T witnessed it,” answered the Colonel. | 

“ All, as you witnessed it,” repeated the lovely Mrs. 
Mary Odlin, who had been half frightened a dozen 
times during the narration. 

“Yes, dear madam.” 

“T don't believe a word of it,” said a sweet hlue-cyed 
girl who had listened throughout with a pale check, | 
i 

“Nor 1," said Julia, earnestly. “ That horrid old; 
clock! 1 shall never dare to go by itagain, after dark.” 

“Did the Ghost come the next night, grardpapa ?” 


of eight years, who sat all this time on a cushion at; 
hia grandfather's fect, listening with parted mouth, and 
his eyes dilated with the marvellous things his ears| 
were drinking in. 

“No, Wally,” suid the old gentleman, amiling, and 


apples that regularly preceded bed hour being now 


lively gossip that is so pleasant over plates of hickory 
nuta, and around a winter’s fire. Thus endeth our, 
ghost atory, which were no true ghost story, did it not) 
end enveloped in mystery. - 
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THE GROWING VILLAGE, 
OR, THE APE OF ARISTOCRACY. 


BY ROMANCIA WYNDHAM. 


‘Oh, reform it altogether.” —Hamlet. 


One day, long years ago,a common gro- 
cer, of one of our large cities, took it into 
his head to become a ‘ gentleman farmer,’ 
or at least to surprise the natives of some 
‘lowly vale’ by his ‘ fine things'—his high 
head—in short, by his noble appearance to 
be styled ‘the lord of creation,’ and be 
obeyed, or rather imitated by all the popu- 
lace. Toaccomplish this object, he visited 

ia township’ where he had heard the in- 
| habitants felt a sort of awe and reverence 
for any person that came from ‘acity’ even 


greater than it now felt for a prince. 

Mr Huntley, ‘our grocer,’ had not been 
at the only ‘hotel’ in the vicinity more 
than ‘eight-and-forty hours,’ when it was 
widely circulated that they had a ‘ boarder 
from Boston.’ All must come to see the 
sight; few had been to the metropolis from 
whence he came; most had never seen so 
_very fine cloth worn in acoat. ‘Oh,’ says 
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an old lady, ¢’tis as fine as ‘Sir’s’ go-to- 
meeting shirts; and his shirts are as fine— 





as fine—as—glass’—at last eseaped from 
her lips. She could think of nothing that 
would better describe the fine starched 
linen ruffle, which was almost transparent. 

Our ‘clever,’ swearing, sailor grocer was 
satisfied. Ec immediately sold, purchased, 
and removed such things as would elevate 
him to the height his ambition had por- 
trayed. He now owned the farm which 
best pleased him in L 3 and on an em- 
inence, at the fuot of which ran the ‘ gur- 





giing stream,’ he erected a house, spacious | 


and convenient—in front was a piazza, on 
the top a cupola—and painted it. The 
good people were‘ dumbfoundered.” What 
kind of a cage was he building? in aston- 
ishment they inquired. Mr Huntley was 
obliged to exercise his ‘logical powers’ to 
explain the durability of the paint, the 
comfort of a piazza and a ‘large mansion,’ 


and the literary advantages of a cupola, 


that they could trace the stars by night, and 
see ‘all nature’ in the ‘neighborhood’ by 
day. The paint pleased them, and they 
immediately sold some of their ‘stock,’ and 
a ‘little time wrought wonders ;’ many of 
the dwellings ‘ shone anew'—were painted 
—although some said their houses had been 


erected near acentury, and had not yet, 


‘fallen down :’ but this speech was proba- 
bly to show their independence. 

The winter did not pass without ‘a treat’ 
from Mr Huntley. Their house was open- 
ed New Year'sevening. All were invited, 
and joyous was the scene, but not pleasant 
to the ear of an ‘ultra cold water man’ of 
‘these days.’ No 





: wine und (shall I dis. ' 


close afl?) rum made the hilarity almost’ 


boisterous, and swearing was @ la mode. 
A few years passed ‘in the same tenor.” 


The daughters were married and ‘ estab- | 


lished’ in the now ‘ growing village,’ and 
the son had apened a store filled with all 


the ‘varieties imaginable,’ from the finest 


muslin to common ‘iron ware’ and * West 
India’ commodities. 

Yes, my ‘readers, as I passed through the 
place at that time, and saw the many new 
and neat dwellings; the ‘rough and tum- 


, believe in the ‘ pardoning love.’ 
| Mr Huntley deserve the name, ‘Ape of 


bling’ ‘stone fence’ removed, and in its 
place the ‘pretty witker;’ the tastefully 
arranged gardens—all which gave the town 
an * English caste'—I could only wish the 
‘city gentleman’ would reform—would be- 
come a‘tholy man,’ ‘seeking to serve the 
Lord in all things.’ 

I again visited L——. How changed. 
An academynow reared its lofty pinnacle 
‘in air;’ for when the Huntley family’s 
children were ‘of age’ to receive the ac- 
complishments, to learn the sciences, of 
which their parents had obtained a ‘ smat- 
tering’ at the regular succession of schools 
in Boston, ‘from primary to high,’ could 
not doom their offspring to ignorance ; and 
looking at the wealth and romantic situa- 
tion of L , they thought it expedient to 
erect this ‘literary hall.” A teacher was 
obtained; ‘flaming advertisements’ ap- 
peared in a city ‘news-letter,’ and soon 
scholars from distant and neighboring 
towns ‘ graced the seminary.’ Now, meet- 
ing houses were built, amd Mr Huntley 
gave liberally; but when the ‘North church’ 
was almost completed, a change came over 





him—he left his cups and his profanity ; 
and as he said, that money should praise 
God which had formerly been dedicated to 
‘ King Alcohol’ and rioting, he purchased 
an organ and placed it in that ‘court of 
Zion,’ saying, 


: ‘An els who make the church their care, 
Shall witness my attendance there.’ 


His family, too, became ‘exemplary mem- 
bers,’ he having at the ‘ninth hour, 
‘Learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life, that cannot die.’ 

Do I hear one say, ‘Do evil that good 
may come’—‘all things shall work together 
for the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom ?’ 
Will it gain a seat at the right hand of the 
Father in heaven? I think not, unless we 
But does 


Aristocracy ?? which was given him by 
way of reproach, when perhaps those lands 
would have remained to this day as they 
were of old, when things looked aa if the 
Almighty designed the earth should be 
beautiful, but as if man had done all be 
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could to inake it otherwise—for who does 
not know, that the first effort of the farmer 
has been to fell all the ‘parks’ the Deity 
has planted; next, to build a house and 
barn, leaving the fences and streets una- 
dorned. 

Who shall remedy this barrenness ?— 
Shall the ‘country girls’ read in public 
prints (for the dark ages are past) the ‘ar- 
istocratic style,’ and imitate, or rather use 
their influence in muking Arncrica, the 
famed ‘land of liberty,’ a beautiful land— 
aland of flowers—a land of love, peace, 
honesty, virtue, temperance, truth—and it 
will be a happy tund—an example for ma- 
ny nations: but may the day soon come, 
when all its inhabitants ‘shall know the 
Lord.’ §So mote it be.’ 
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THE HASTY MARRIAGE, 


A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE BRIDAL”? 


How few “ look before they leap,” even in an affair 
of so much moment as matrimony. We fear the 
fault is in our system. We educate our daughters 
superficially—for display rather than usefulness—to 
catch the eye rather than win the heart. Our girls 
are taught in early life, either directly or indirectly, 
that marriage is the great object of woman’s ambition, 
and in endeavoring to secure that object, and to sur- 
pass in the race of conquest their companions and 
rivals, they sometimes wed rashly and to the sacrifice 
of happiness. Difficult, we are aware, is the task 


of discrimination with the young and inexperienced. | 
Pure and artless themselves, they are apt to imagine , 
the possession of like virtues by all others, and to ' 
conceive it impossible for a fine form anda hand-_ 


some face to be associated witha false heart. Alas! 
how often are they disappointed! How frequently 


and unsubstantial! How often is it discovered that 
the first dream of love, which has been so extrava- 
gantly eulogized by poets and romancers, was a mere 
delusion that would not bear the test of time and of 
reason! With what bitterness of disappointment 
have many started from this dream! Stripped of the 
rainbow coloring with which the fancy is apt to paint 
an object of idolatry, how prominent appear the dark- 
ness and the deformity! How broad the contrast 
between the just view of truth and the rapid and pre- 
judiced survey of passion! How often do we see 
beings standing before the altar, pledging themselves 
to each other for weal and for wo, who, compara- 
tively speaking, were strangers but yesterday! 
Knowing little of each other’s lives and dispositions, 


merits or demerits, they are willing to risk peace of | 


mind for long years, and to identify destinies for time, 
perhaps for eternity! Can we wonder that strife 
sometimes mars the domestic circle—that wives are 
left lonely and deserted—that the agency of man 
should so often be invoked to part beings who have 
been joined together by an ordinance of Ged! 


A happy union is indeed a scene upon which, with- | 


out irreverence, we may suppose the angels in Hea- 
ven gaze from their bright places of abode with 
delight and approval. An unnatural or a discordant 
marriage, on the other hand, must form a source of 
delight to the arch enemy of mankind, for in it he 
can recognize the soul of evil. That the young 
should seek for and cling toa kindred spirit is natural. 
The undivided possession of a pure heart is perhaps 
the very acme of human felicity. ‘One home, one 
wife, and one God,” is the sentiment of one of the 
wisest of his race, and itis only when man is on the 





shady side of fifty that he begins to appreciate the 
truth of this philosophy in all its solemnity and force. 
Then his pleasures of life are derived as much from 
the past as the future, and the associations of that 
past, if mingled with virtue, fidelity, patriotism and 
religion, are indeed blissful. 

We pity the lonely and the desolate—the loveless 
and the unloved—the being without a wife ora friend 
—without one trusting and confiding spirit, to whom 
the heart may turn in its hour of sorrow and pour out 
its inmost and saddest thoughts. The cold and selfish 
mortal who passes year after year without experienc- 
ing the delightful concord of sentiment to be found in 
a kindred soul, is indeed the most miserable of his 
species. Even his joys are robbed of half their de- 
light, because unshared by another, by one to whom 


_he is allied by love and friendship. Wretched in- 
do the sudden attachments of early life prove hollow , 


deed is the isolated individual who, mingling with 


_ the multitude, can single out no destiny identified 


with his—no faithful and devoted heart, the breath of 
whose existence seems bound up with his. Nature 
has denied to such a being the holiest impulses 
that warm and agitate the human breast. Even the 
birds are mated, and without a ministering angel “a 
sweet companion,” the first born was lonely and 
desolate in the garden of Eden. So it must ever be 
with the frail and feeble things of mortal existence. 
If Paradise could not be appreciated and enjoyed 
alone, how can man reconcile loneliness to his fallen 
condition? The desire of the heart is for sweet com- 
panionship—the inward craving of the spirit is for a 
being to love. Can we wonder then that in this 
country, where carly marriage is taught to be desi- 
rable, so many should choose rashly ? 

We remember Annerre DeELIsLE as a being of 
yesterday. She sang well—she danced well—and in 
many respects she was a beauty. Not one of our 
beauties at the time, for her form was too slight and 
sylph-like,—her joy was too gushing—her spirits too 
redundant. She dressed from early childhood with 
taste and elegance, and wore her dark hair in long 
ringlets over her shoulders. She had many friends, 
and even at sixteen her admirers were liberal in 
number and profuse in flattery. Her mother, a 
weak and vain woman, was proud of her daughter— 
proud of the attention that daughter received, and 
eager to display her on every occasion. Thus she 
not only frequently accompanied her to public baiis, 
which were then more iashionable and somewhat 
more select than at present, but she permitted her to 
accept of numerous invitations to parties, and to 
mingle almost nightly during the winter season in 
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the gay scenes of our metropolis. The father, good- 
natured man, was a manufacturer, and was so wed- 
ded to business, that he could not spare time even 
for the proper care of his favorite child. Alas! 
this good nature in fathers! It sometimes degene- 
rates into a sad vice, and is the source of much 
misery in after life. The man who lacks the energy 
to contro] his own household,—who is either too 
negligent, or too weak to point out the true path and 
to direct the footsteps of his offspring therein, is 
guilty of much that is unpardonable. 

But such a father was Mr. Delisle, while the mo- 
ther, worse if possible, gave the reins almost wholly 
into the hands of her daughter, and was but too fond of 
the hollow and unmeaning admiration which the prac- 
ticed in art and in compliment among the sterner sex 
are So apt to bestow upon the vain and empty, whe- 
ther old or young. 

The result of this course upon Annette Delisle may 
well be imagined. While she sparkled in the ball 
room, and glittered in the giddy throng, her heart, 
‘her mind, and her morals were neglected. The 
mazes of the world, its quicksands and its hypocrisy 
were unknown to her. She flirted, daughed and 
trifled with the many, caught one hour by a fine 
form, another by a rich voice, and a third by a dash- 
ing exterior. And yet, in the depths of that young 
girl’s breast, were rich and true affections. Propetly 
trained, she would have graced any circle. Her 
mind was good by nature—her spirit was benevolent 
and cheerful—and many of the lights of beauty 
flashed and brightened around her. Despite her 
artificial manner, and her air of coquetry, her feel- 
ings were deep and strong. Her being was one of 
impulse, and her attachments, even to her school 
companions, were animated by truth and fidelity. 
Thus it was when Annette discovered that the society 


of Howard Leroy possessed an unusual charm for | 


her—that she saw him approach with pleasure— 


“wer. 





that she listened with more than her wonted atten- , 


tion to his remarks—that she felt the blood mount to | : ‘ 
‘diminished in number as time rolled on. 


her cheek at his compliments—that she found her 
eyes following as he wandered through the ball 
room—that she lisped his name even in her dreams. 
Never can I forget the dashing Leroy. He was 
what is usually denominated “a handsome fellow”? — 
one of the butterflies of society—a ladies’ man, 
in the general acceptation, and a favorite also with 
his own sex. He rode well, talked well, and sang 
an excellent song. This latter qualification was in 
some respects a fatal gift, for it introduced him into 
many a gay circle from which he otherwise would 
have been excluded—made him sought for, and vain 
of his voice, and thus won him away from the more 
useful pursuits of life. Leroy, moreover, was fond of 
poetry—was able to quote glowing passages, and had, 
withal, a touch of romance in his character, which 
served not a little to enhance him in the estimation 
of some of his female acquaintance. He assumed a 


remarkable degree of independence—was rather | 


bold and reckless in his manner and language, and 
possessed the faculty of talking for hours in relation 
to the prominent beauties of Moore, Byron and Bul- 


These were the traits of character which won 
upon the mind and heart of Annette Delisle. Her 
education and mode of life had fitted her for the arts 
of such a man. She fancied him something superior 
to the ordinary fop—to the mere merchant or shop- 
keeper. Leroy became her ardent and enthusiastic 
admirer. The fact soon reached the ears of her 
father. He roused himself for the moment, and pro- 
ceeded to investigate the realities of the case. . Leroy 
he ascertained to be an idle, dissolute pretender, and 
dependent, he feared, upon the gaming-table for his 
means of subsistence. He was of good family, and 
had received a fair education. But he had gone 


‘astray from the path of rectitude in early life, and 


now contrived to appear on the principal prome- 
nades as a fashionable lounger—but the world won- 
dered how! 

The manufacturer was terrified at the prospect for 
his daughter, whom he really loved, but it was too 
late. Leroy saw the storm coming, and prevailed 
upon Annette, by falsehood and misrepresentation, 
to consent to a secret marriage. Fondly and long 
she clung to the delusion that her husband had been 
slandered—that one who could tal? so weil, and pro- 
fess so much, could not be a villain. He was not 
one, perhaps, in the usual interpretation; but we 
ean conceive of no more heartless wretch than the 
man who deliberately deceives and betrays a fond 
and confiding woman. Leroy never loved Annette 
with a true and exalted affection. He felt himself 
bankrupt in fortune, and nearly so in character, and 
he was base enough to become the husband of an 
unsuspecting girl, in the hope of a dependency upon 
the bounty of her father. Deceived in this, for the 
old manufacturer would have nothing to do with 
him, he soon threw off the mask. At first cold and 
indifierent, he speedily grew harsh and unkind. 
True, there were moments when his better nature 
prevailed, and he would endeavor, by apparent con- 
trition and well turned promises, to atone for hig con- 
duct. But, they were few and far between, and 
Strange, 
despite the giddy character of Annette—despite the 
litle care which had been bestowed upon her pria- 
ciples, she clung to him with the true fidelity of 
woman. She loved him with her whole soul, and 
while the pride of her woman nature repelled the 
idea of any public exposure of her situation, and 
while she even concealed from her parents much of 
the unworthy conduct of Leroy, she still cher- 
ished a belief of his ultimate reform. Night after 
night she sat in her quiet chamber, or gazed earn- 
estly from the window, in the hope that the form of 
her husband might appear before the midnight 
hour. Who may paint theagony of her mind at such 
moments—the jealous fears that shot like daggers 
through her breast, as to his haunts and his society— 
the apprehension of danger and of death—the terrible 
fancies which mingled him in some dreadful scene at 
the gaming table—and, worse than all, the oft re- 
pelled, but still returning conviction, that the wine 
cup was tuo familiar with his lips! 

God, in pity look down upon and impart moral 
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courage to the lonely wives of the world—the de- 
jected ones to whom home is desolate, whose hearts 
are breaking slowly, secretly, string by string—who 
live only for their little ones, and because they know 
it wrong to plunge unbidden into eternity! Beings 
who have ventured their all of earthly happiness, 
and have lost all—who have been deceived, be- 
trayed, and are now deserted! Pity and console 
them, Great Creator, for the misery of unrequited 
love, of wounded pride, of crushed -affection, of 
hopeless despair throughout this life, can only be 
soothed and softened by a heavenly influence! 

Poor Annette! Step by step her husband plunged 
on in the downward path. Ray after ray departed 
from the light of her beauty. Wider and wider be- 
came the gulf between the manufacturer and his 
son-in-law. But, horror of horrors! the crisis soon 
came! The resource of gambling failed at last with 


Leroy, and then—he resorted to forgery!—ay! he 
forged the name of George Delisle, the father of his 
wile, and fled the country in order to escape the 
penalty of his crime! 


But a few days have gone by since we saw An- 
nette, Only five years have elapsed since her mar- 
riage. What a change! The lily has supplanted 
the rose—the eye has lost its fire—the step its buoy- 
ancy—the form its grace. She is a doomed and 
broken hearted woman. Disease has “‘ marked her 
for his own.”” Loss of sleep—mental anxiety—the 
disgrace—the shame—the ignominy of her husband’s 
career, are hurrying her rapidly to a premature 
grave! 

Mothers, be warned! Virtue, Integrity and Reli- 
gion are the only safe companions for your budding 
and beautiful daughters! 
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eceded by an emotion of fear—a thrilling fear for one, in 
AMBITION; whose bosom was evidently pent a slumbering volcano, 
; which, when its dormant fires were once aroused, could 
0 THE WEART yVERTASKE . . rie 
r! SEE, Oe Te Sek We only he quenched in the death or destruction of him who 


HY JOHNS. JENKINS: | cherished it, 

“Phese are indeed beautiful!” he spake in a deep, 
: spirit-like tone, and over his face there passed a glorious 

‘Tue hour was evening. ‘The last lingering rays of flush of enthusiusm—*the handiwork alone of a Power, 
sunset fell in a rich flood of silver light over the bright in whose ineffable presence, we poor, weak -mortals, are 
and gorgeous Iandscape. From every nook and corner but as nothing! I love them well—the scenes and 
of the earth; from the tall dark mountain, the forest of voices of ‘my native Jand! ‘They waken in my breast 
pines and maples, the thicket of the sheltering grove, emotions akin to those the patriot countryman of ‘Tell 
and the deep glen where the purling brook echoed its  inay feel, as he hears the joyous notes of the Kithrethen 
gentle murmurs; from the simmy hill-side, the grassy — echoed among the frowning clifls and dark forests of 
glade, and gay parterre, there came swelling the melody — Underwalden, or along the banks of the sweet. Lucerne. 
of Nature’s unwritten music; that melody which fills | My fect have trodden many a more storied spot, and 
the heart to overflowing with gladness; which causes prouder clime. My hand has brushed: the climbing ivy 
the eye to sparkle, the cheek -to glow, the bosom to from the Coliseum, and the collected dust of ages from 
throb, and the soul to fecl that the hand is good which ihe tombs of the Pharaohs. From’'the summit of St. 
fashioned these things for crring man; that.we do not fornard, [ have seen the lightning playing beneath my 
live altogether in vain; nnd that, despite the petty feet; and from the Appenines I have looked down on 
annoyances which harass and perplex us, there are the wrecks of empires. I have slood upon the heights 
here ten thousand sources. of enjoyment, to which we of the Sierra Morena, and feelings of delight,have stolen 
can always turn when the cares of the world press over me, as I witnessed the: graceful movements -of | the 
heavily upon us. . It causes us to know in our hearts, dark-eyed and dark-browed Spanish maidens, when they 
that wo havo a mission to perform, a high behest to mingled in the-gay Bolero;..or listened to the. merry 
fulfil, a destiny, for good or for evil, to accomplish; and | sounds of castanet and guitar, rising ‘sweetly from the 
it forces from us the often unwilling acknowledgment | smiling vallies of Andalusia, - From the. Bridgo. of 
that in the far beyond therois a future life, of which the | sighs’ ee 
present is but the hopeful promise ! 

Beneath the shade of a lofty elm, which poate ilself : ; : 
conspicuously on the summit of a verdant knoll, at |. I have heard the wild improvisations of the happy, 
whose base flowed the clear waters of one of our fairest | light-hearted gondoliers, on the canals of Venice :—yet 
rivers, and carelessly leaning against its heavy trunk, | have I never felt as now! Nor is it wonderful this 
stood a young man, whose lithe form and easy attitude, | should:-be so: Ihave been where Liberty. was; I am 
gave evidence that he was yet in the fulness and vigor | where Liberty is—where man is, free to indulge the 
of early manhood. He was not what some would have | high and lofty aspirations of his natuce—where genuine 
called handsome; there was but litle mere beauty in the | merit and sterling intellect give not place to entailed 
high and massive forehead, which,.so cold and still in | reputation, titled ignorance, or hereditary arrogance. 
its repose, seemed as if hewn out of the rugged marble; | Here are no privileged competitors for place and 
but there was something in the fixedneas of his look, | station. All stact egua/—the palm is for the humblest,. 
and the half-concealed: air of hauteur, which gave his | as well as the proudest—he who wins may wear it! Zt 
finely chiselled lip the least perceptible curl—in the free | ¢s.@ bright thought—that palm may yet be mine! It 
expansion of his nostrils, and the swelling of his broad | cannot be in vain that I have, owl-like, shut myself out 
chest, as he inhaled the freshening breeze, that forcibly. | from the world, and buried myself amid the musty relics 
attracted the attention. Yet no one could have looked | and philosophic lore of olden, time; that I have preferred | 
on him as he stood there, with his arms folded over his | the companionship of books to the. society of the plea. 
breast, and his pale, stern brow. bared to the wi-ds of | sure-seeking crowd; not all in vain that I have wooed 
heaven, which played‘so wantonly with the long masses | science .with the ardor and. devotion of .a Jover, and 
of his rich, raven hair, and, havo failed to observe the. perile? health, and happiness to.win applause from the 
wild, fierce play of his features, the lines which thought | many! Aro all the clinaginings. of my hoyhood to -be 
and passion had traced on his countenance, or, the. fire but shadows t—and may. [never grasp the reality of the 
of genius which glowed, so brightly in-his sunken eye, | solitude o of my 
The homage due to a superior intellect would have-been |} ot too, much 
involuntarily rendered to him, but as inyoluntarily ‘suc- 


CHAPTER I. 


© A‘palace and a prison-on each hand’— 
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I pity her! T doubt not the strength or fervor of her 
affection. My heart is unchanged toward her, She 
may, I trust, be happy—with another !—for, though it 
rack my brain and wither my heart forever, I will not 
ask her to be mine! Rosalia is dear to mc—gbut Fame 
is dearer still! Love has been the Episede of the past 
—Ambition shall be the History of the future!’ 

A light footstep sounded near him--a soft hand was 
gently laid upon his arm—and ‘the sweet voice of her 
whom he had once loved, deeply and passionately loved, 
started him from his reverie. 

“You here, Clement ?——I know not why il was, but 
I hoped not to find’ you at our trysting-place. Nay! 
chide me not,” she continued, half playfully, and half 
in carnest, as she put her hand ‘to his lips— a strenge 
fear has seized me to-day. I fave feared that our hap- 
piness was soon to be clouded for ever !”” 

« Rosalie has ceased to love me ?” 

«Oh, no !—her love ends only with her life! y 

“ She doubts me, then 17” 

“She cannot !~-She sces you, and forgetting all, is 
happy ?" 

« Between those who love there should be nothing fo 
forget! You confide in me or your heart is no longer 
mine!” he spake harshly and bitterly. 

“Unsay those words--in mercy unsay them! Pain 
me not bya denial. You wrong me much--indeed you 
wrong me—I could never prove faithless to the one J 
love!” 

“And yet your hand trembles in my own—your 
eye regards not mine—you shudder as I lovk upon 
you !? 

« Speak nid harshly to me, Clement! If I tallied 
it is only when you frown on me. I have not sought 
to give offence in look, word, or tone. I cherish no 
thought of fear for you. I am but a weak, timid girl; 
no wonder I should sometimes give way to the vague 
forebodings my imagination will, spite of my better 
judgment, often conjure up. They have all vanished 
now in the sunlight of your presence; and if you but 
smile on me, I ask no other joy—I know no other hap- 
piness! Rosalie loves not idly--she is all, ad? your 
own ??—~and the warm-hearted, high-souled maiden, in 
her unselfish abandonment to the love she bore for him 
who would have vexed and slighted her, threw herself 
into his arms, and sobbed Jong and loudly, 

For one moment Clement Lee was the lover. Large, 
burning tears’ dimmed his eye; his bosom throbbed 
madly and wildly, as he felt tliat warm, confiding heart, 
heating sgainst his own; and, while’ he’ pressed ‘her 
fondly to his breast, he murmured in ‘those accents she 
dearly loved to hear-—* Rosalie—I love: thee ! r- That 


answering emotion was but evanescent. His’ whole goul' |. a 
* beat it.- 


.was bent on one object, and he hesitated not to’ thrist 
aside every thing which interfered with its attainment. 





His mind was wrought up to the determination of taking 
one decided step, and he faltered notin his resolve. A 
shadow passed over his countenance—his lips were 
joined firmly together—and he was again the cold, 
scheming, ambitious man, ready to venture all on the 
high stake for which he played. 

But for the tender one who hung on his neck—she 
knew not that he had already changed towurd her—she 
had only heard those glad words which spoke peace to 
her troubled heart, and those sweet tones of affection to 
which she had listened With so much rapture in hours 
that were past; and with a brow of light, and a check 
tinged with the rich vermil of: her mantling blush, she 
raised those soft, gnzelle-like cycs, glistening with tears, 
all too fondly trusting that the smile of joy would once 
more grect and bless her. That smile rewarded not her 
devotion; a withering frown fell darkly upon her, and 
sent back the wari life-blood chilled to her heart. Hor 
check was blanched to a deadly whiteness; her frame 
trembled like the young aspen; ‘and her voice was 
choked and hollow as sho wildly uttered : 

“Clement, you are ill!-~You look ‘strangely! Your 
hand is cold, and your brow hot and feverish! My 
heart tells me you are ill-—-forgive me that I spake 
unkindly-—Iet me be your physician——[ will; heaven 
knows I will, gladly minister to you !” 

“{ know you would—but it is useless !: 
was only momentary, aud I am calmer, firmer, now ! 
He took her hand in his as he concluded, with a strange 
and unwonted energy, and in a broken and Ture, tone 

—* Rosalie—dost thou love me?” re 

“And can you doubt it?” she spake warmly and 
enthusiastically—“Have I not: often told you how 
fondly and sincerely I love yout: I have kept nothing 
back from you. I have given you my heart wholly and 
forever—over that heart yours” is ‘no divided empive’— 
I live and breathe but in’ your presence. “With you I 
am most happy—away from you I can be but misorable. 
“My love is not of hasty growth—it has heen fostered for 
years. It is a part of my natura, and I could’not live 
without it! No vestal ever:cherished with. more un- 
ceasing devotion the fires which glowed in the temple 
of her worship, than have I, that flame which burns so 
brightly ond so intensely on the altar. of- my-henrt: the 
Hindoo maiden may, it is true, watch long and well the 
taper-light of love and: hope, as: her incense-[reighted 
bark is borne down the waters of: the Ganges; but her 
love is ‘clouded with the dark rites of superstition—mine 
hag a more sacred; a moro liallowed: origin! It springs 
from the purest and-holiest. impulses of woman's cha- 
racter; and ‘it brings her nearer fo life, and light, and 
happiness, and heaven !” 

«Tell me not this!” -he fuistionately uttered; “I cannot 
‘There i is madness in thé ‘thought that such love 
sy uly that 


“My illness 


mY 


should: ever mcet: with ‘disappointment !~ 
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you love me, and would see me prosperous, fortunate, 
and happy !” ‘ 

“Indeed I would! How could I wish to see you 
otherwise 1—is not your happiness mine own 1” 

« You will listen: to me, then, when I tell you—start 
not, for I speak soberly and scriously, though sadly 
this must be our last meeting !” 

“Surely, Clement, you jest with me—you would not 
wrong me thus,” and she clung fondly to his arm, “you 
cannot be so cruel! Whyshould we never meet again? 
Is there aught-should make us blush, or fear, to own our 
love?” oat 
«T jest not, Rosalie !—never spake I truer word. Love 
is to me like the tree in the garden; I. am forbidden to 
taste of its fruit! I have placed my hopes upon a‘prize 
more valued than the wealth of untold mines, I despise 
the world, and contemn its cold selfishness, ils hollow 
heartedness, and its base servilily ; yet would I have it 
fawn upon and flatter me. I would gain a name among 
men; J would hear my praise on their lips,and see them 
awed and abashed in my presence, Long, long years, 
must pass ere this can be: thought, soul, mind, body, 
every thing, must be directed to this end. My heart 
will not acknowledge fealty to two masters; it serves 
but one; it follows only one! T have not time to love; 
another destiny is before me—a brighter, and it may 
be——"? 

“ Happier? would’st thou say? No; believe me, 
Clement Lee, it is but an empty bubblo which you 
would grasp; it has lured many a onc to misery and 
bitterness!’ Beware how you trample on the heart that 
foves you!” 

“ Hear me, itosalie, hear me !—I cannot love you if I 
wouid—henceforth we can be only as friends-——we part 
forever /—and wilt thou not say me farewell?” 

«“T may not—TI could not speak that word—not even 
to you who cast me from you as a thing of little 
worth! The time shall come when you will repent 
that you had trifled with the love I gave you—but you 
will not leavo me?—say that you will not, and I will 
forget that you had thought to part from me—oh! say 
it, and I will pray for. you—I will bless you—aye, 
worship you !” 

Long and earnestly she pleaded. By all his hopes 
of happiness in this world, and peace in another, she 
besought him not to leave her thus. By the memory of 
the many happy hours they had spent together; by the 
vows they had plighted to each other, she implored him 
not to slight her love. She did not upbraid him--no 
word of reproach passed her lips. She would follow 
him through the world; make any sacrifice for his sake ; 
he his, and his only, through weal and through woe..-In 
sickness ‘she would watch over him; in adversity she 
would comfort him; in prosperity she would rejoice 
with him. She would not be a burthen to him; she 


would work for him-—toi] for him—and be happy, so 
that he gave her one tender word, or one approving 
smile ! 

Her entreaties moved him not; his resolution could 
not be shaken. With a sudden effort, he tore himself 
from her, and murmuring a parting benediction in her 
ear, he left her—heart-stricken—desolate ! 

Slowly, though surely, the conviction that she was 
deserted, fastened itself upon her mind, She knew that 
sho was alone—still she could not curse the destroyer of 
her peace. She felt, oh, how keenly! the bitterness of 
unrequited love—yet she repined not. It was hard for 
her to feel that she had «loved not wisely, but too well ;” 
nevertheless, she bowed in submission to the stroke which 
had visited her, Bitter and many wefe the tears she 
shed. : 


« Big, bright, and fast, unknown to her they fell— 
But still her lips refused to send ‘ farewell!” 


From that hour Rosalie Herbert was a changed 
woman—the barbed atrow had penetrated deep into 
her soul—she never smiled again ! 


CHAPTER IT, 


Reexixixe upon a splendid ottoman, in a chamber 
whose tapestried hangings, and the rich paintings on 
its walls, bespoke the opulence and taste which in our 
own*sunny climo: have reared villas, that may well vie 
in beauty with those which are interspersed among the 
vineyards and olive-groves of the far-famed vale of Arno, 
Iny the form of a fair invalid. ‘Through the open case- 
ments, “half-hidden by clematis and rose,” eame the 
evening breeze, Jaden with the fragrance of the magnolia 
and the orange. The music of the water plashing in 
the fountuin, was enlivening and refreshing; and the soft 
notes of the nightingale fell on the ear like the remem- 
bered voice of an early friend. Vases of flowers, both 
native and exotic, filled the apartment with perfume. 
In one corner stood an unstrung harp—silent and listless 
as that “which hung in Taras’ hall;” the soul which 
had once animated it, no longer woke from its strings 
the wild and unpassioned strains of the Tyrol, or the 
softer numbers of tho lays of Provence. ‘The toilet of 
rose-wood was richly inlaid with mother of pearl, and 
decorated with Psyche glasses, and costly ornaments of 
Sevre’s China. Books, poctry, and music were scattered 
profusely over the marble table which occupied the centre 
of the room :—yet were all these (to most persons, evi- 
dences of happiness and contentment) unheeded by the 
stricken maiden on whom sickness had laid its hand so 
heavily. ‘hey brought no smile upon her countenance; 
no hue of health flushed the fair cheek now rivalling the 
unsunned snow in whiteness and purity. Her long, 
glossy ringlets hung listlessly over her moistened brow, 
and the pale jewelled hand which seemed scarce able to 
sustain the weight of the head it supported. Her eyes 
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were large and iustrous, and the veined lids partially | 
closed over them, as if to shut out their unearthly 
beauty. Her form was strangely attenuated; and no 
one would have readily recognized there, the fair pro- 
portions which had charmed so many eyes, ag won so 
many hearts in the happier hours that had smiled on 
Rosalie Herbert. 

Five years had gone by since she had parted from 
Clement Lee—five years, in which had been concen- 
trated to her, the misery and woe of ages. For a time 
she had proudly and nobly endeavored to bear up against 
her fate. It was fruitless all. Her love had grown with 
her growth, and had become too deeply rooted ever to 
be eradicated. It was a part—nay, the dedder part of 
her existence—life had no charms without it. 


© Pierced, they might disjoin them ; 
But perfect, never!” 


She saw her hopes prostrated, her affections crushed, 
and the fond desires of her heart blighted at once and 
forever. Danger, care, trouble, penury and misfortune, 
she could have borne; the world might have mocked at 
her truth, and sneered at her devotion; no matter, they 
would have been “like the idle wind which she regarded | 
not.” She would have felt amply repaid for any sufler- ; 
ing, any reproach, if the star of love but rested over, and 
lighted her path. No obstacles would: have disiiayed 
—no dangers daunted her, had she. only: been :essured ' 
that thero. was one being in the wide world who appre- 
ciated, aud returned her affection. . But he on whom 
she hiad trusted with such firm.and implicit reliance, 
had deserted her. Disappointment, bitter, unyielding 
disappointment, was her portion. .‘The future, once all 
joy and sunshine, presented but a dark and gloomy vista: 
She had nothing left to live for—nothing to, hope for— 
one thing, and one alone, to die for—and that embraced 
ber all of felicity, both. here and hereafter—for. it was 
Peace f sg 5 : a 

“ Clara—sister !” her + voice was. low and ilaintivon as 
that of the dying zephyr, and the-person..whom she 
addressed, a, young and: beautiful, though: care-worn 
female, sprang hastily from'the embrasure of the window 
in which she had been seated—*I_ connot—I: dare. not 
—sleep. ‘I'hese wild dreams haunt -my fancy, and dis- 
turb my mind. Grim monsters start-up ever and anon 
befure me; and tall, sheeted: spectres, point their fong, 
bony fingers at me in scorn! Oh! it is’ horrible— 
dreadful—that fearful shudder !””. ae 

“ Rosalie?” : 

« Who calls ‘Rosalie ?’—it is a forbidden ORL ike 

“Say not so!—Do we not all love you dearly 2. 
aud the speaker bent. over. her sister's form, and im- 
printed a warm kiss on her pale cheek—*You know 
not how ghidly we would sce you once more well: and 


happy !” 


«T do know it—I feel it !—but I fear me I shall never 
live to requite your kindness! Do I speak wildly? My 
brain is hot—scorching hot—and my throat is parched 
with thirst !”” . : 

“ Drink of this goblet—it will revive you. You need 
rest—compose youself !”. j 

«Phe letter, Clara !—has it been sent?” 

“Tt has!” : 

« And is there no answer ”’.. : 

.“'Phe messenger has not returned,. Clement Leo has 
bean successful in the canvass—and he is to address his 
fellow-citizens this evening ; perhaps he——” 

“No! no! He cannot refuse me—it is a last request 
—T have told him so. . He knows that Iam : dying, and 
he will come—I am sure he will!” 

“Talk. not of dying, danas we cannot part with 
you!” 

“Why should I not? it is but truth! Like the 
flower plucked from ‘its. pdrent-stem, and deprived of 
the quickening influence of sunlight and shower, I am 
fast fading away... The hand of death is on me, I feel it 
here £?-she pressed-her hand. emphaticatly to her heart. 

“Oh, no! You are better—much. better. now—the 
bloom again freshens on your check !” . 

“Ab! you must not deceive me!” she said, raising 


“her head faintly, and surveying her reflected image in 


the pier-glass before her. “7I'is the startling premoni- 
tion of the lust change—the seal of the destroyer! Gaily 
he decks his victims for the sacrifice—ha! this ig the 


“¢bloom’ of the grave !” 


Overpowered with the eflort, she sank fick into the 
arms of her sister, and for a few moments lay motionless 
and senseless as a statue. Suddenly her eyes were 
opened—she missed some one, and murmured sofily, 

“My mother? where is she?” 

+ Ufere, Rosalie?) said the mother, as she entered the 
room. “Cheer up, love! here is © message for you; 
Clement Lee is engaged with his friends to-night, he 
will call to-morrow.” 

“A “message? then indeed he has forgotten ine! 
“to-morrow ?’. that will be too late! Be still, still, my 
poor. heart!” she exclaimed. . “I-could bear all—all— 
but this! to know he would not seo me, even now / 
Do not weep, my. mother! Sait near me, speak to 
me, pray for me !”? : 

Thus entreated; she knelt.lieside her child, aad though 
the. sobs~sho. could. not: suppress, almost impeded: her 
speech, ‘she.; poured forth at the: throne of. grace, the 
petition of a heart overflowing with gratitude, yet rent 
by the keenest and. most poignant anguish. She had 
just concludéd as the words—“sofher—sisler—Clenent 
—Heaven #” came faintly articulated ‘fromthe lips of 
Rosalie... -A feeble. smile lighted up the countenance of 
the dying girl—her eyes. sparkled with a, supernatural 
brightness—a gentle tremor stole. over, her: frame—and, 
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lovely even in death, she passed “like the anthem of a 
breeze away !” 

The gifted and the beautifal, whom no.one hated, ‘and 
on whose head old and young hourly invoked the bles- 
sings of heaven to descend ; whose step was light na the 
young fawn’s on the green turf; whose merry laugh 
once rang so joyously amid tho old trees which grew 
around the home of her fathers, and whose voice was 
musical as the tones of the wind-harp, at length slept 
that sleep which knows no waking, this ride the untried 
hereafter! 

The fortunes of Clement Isce had-all been bright and 
prosperous. Untiring zeal, care, labor, and incessant 
devotion of time, had raised him to the front rank in his 
profession. His hopes were fulfilled, his wishes gratified 
—he had won his way to distinction! Profoundly versed 
in the attainments of science, deeply read in the black- 
letter of the law, talented, accomplished, and, withal, 
possessing that commanding eloquence which never fails 
to arrest attention.and compel conviction, he could not 
but secure a strong held upon the affcctions.of his fel- 
low-citizens. His socicty was courted by the gay und 
the noble; and they were proud of him—proud of his 
talents and his growing reputation. They. respected 
him, for, honorable and just in all-his dealings, and 
stern and inflexible in the cause of right, envy dared 
not malign, nor calumny assail him. ‘They reverenced 
him, because, to all outward seeming, ho was the friend 
of justice, virtue, and morality. They worshipped him 
for the burning and thrilling words which hung on his 
lips, and the genius which: kindlsd-in- his eye, or sat 
enthroned in its god-like majesty on his brow. Their 
suffrages were gladly bestowed on him, when he ap- 
peared before thom as a candidate at the hustings; and 
their shouts-of triumph were loud and cheering, when 
the contest was decided in his favor, and. he was re- 
turned as their pepreeiaiiva in the councils of the 
nation, 

Was he happy 2 He would havo snid so, as ho t sat 
alone at midnight, in the privacy-of his. study, sur- 
rounded by the treasured volumes, from whose pages 
he had gathered the knowledge which men wondered 
at and admired. Tho arrangement of the books in 
their mafiogany “cases was admirable; marble statues 


pen 


and antique busts were placed around the apartment - 


with the tuste of.a connoisseur. A_ pair of fencing foils 
and masks hung over the mantel; and from the ceiling 
depended an argand lamp, which threw a soft ond 
mellow light over his wide, expansive forehead, as ho 
sat beneath it, almost buried in the cushions of a high- 
backed; old-fashioned atm-chair, apparently intent on the 
volume of Rochefoucault he was perusing. On the table 
before him, amid numerous manuscripts, and fanciful 
ink-fountains, and paper eases, was a collection. which 
might furnish an index to the character of his studies, 





and the hent of his mind, Pocts and philosophers, 
divines and scoffers, monarchists and republicans, ap- 
peared to have forgotten the warfare they have waged 
against each other since the foundation of the world. 
Massillon and Voltaire fay together as cozily as brethren 5 
Bulwer and Schiller, Byron and Shelley, were carelessly 
thrown side by side with Montesquieu and Bentham, 
Junius and Jefferson, 

« There is little consolation here !—it is bitter as the 
waters of Marah!”—he threw the book from him in 
disgust—*I would that I had seen Rosalie to-night— 
she says she is very ill! It may bea trick of her’s to 
bring me to her—peradventure she is still anxious for 
an alliance with me—but I will not believe it!—she 
was ever true, and good, and pure!” He sat for a mo- 
ment in deep thought, and then continucd—*T have a 
strange presentiment of ill!—why is it? My nerves 
are firm—my pulse beats regularly—I feel no pain! It 
cannot be that now when I am nearly happy, when 
fortune smiles on me so kindly, and the path of honor 
and preferment lies open before me, the star of my des- 
tiny is to set for ever! Must mine be the fate of yon 
meteor, which illumined the decp azure of heaven for a 
moment, and then vanished in the darkness of midnight? 
Shall ‘earth’s fruits always turn to ashes in my mouth?’ 
Now, when the prize for which I have so long panted is 
within my reach, shall I be compelled to resign it? Ro- 
salie may yet be mine—I love her, why may I not one 
day be happy in that love? It is idle to doubt it— 
these thoughts are foolish—I will drive them from 
me,” thus speaking, he roso and advanced to the 


beaufet at the side of the room, and aftor tossing off 


a copious Tibation from one of the curiously-wrought 
decanters which stood upon it, he slowly paced across 
the floor, 

A light knock at the door interrupted his walk, and 
a servant, with a nole in his hand, entered at his hid- 
ding. There was no mistaking the contents of that 
dark-cdged paper—Clement Lee eagerly cought and 
opened it, Had on adder stung him he could not have 
started more wildly than when one word, one fatal word, 
met his eye—“ Kosalie /—oh! my God—the fame for 
which I have so madly striven is at length won—but 
all beside, is lost! Is this—death?” The servant 
hastened forward as he was falling, and received him in 
his extended arms. .The sufferer gave one deep groan 
—the blood gushed from his mouth and choked his 
utterance—he shuddered convulsively—his features re- 
laxed—and he was—dend ! - 

With all his faults and follies, his yirtues’and his 
erimes—for it cannot be less than crime, to wrong the 
high and holy love of sein Clément Tea. stood 
before his Maker! : : oleae : 

Astros !—thou art-a fearful master! 
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THE HEIR BY LOT- 
BX B. F. DEWEES, 


Tr ia now some five or six years, since two cousing, 
Albert and Ferdinand Drummond met together in the 
same attorney’s office in Chancery lane. The object of 
hoth was the same—it waa to altend the opening of 
their uncle’s will. They met aa if at a common centre; 
but the one came from the Exchange, and the other 
waa not many hours free from the fescinations of Crock- 
ford’s. 

The two cousins were very nearly of the same age— 
but they were strangely contrasted with each other both 
in their dreas and manners. Albert, whose youth had 
given rise to the strongest hopes of his distinction in the 
world, had miscrably disappointed the ambition of his 
friends; for, instead of devoting himself to a profession 
—the law—in which he was sure to have attained the 
highest honors, he had abandoned himself to idlencss, 
and all those pleasures that idleness flies to for distrac- 
tion. The income allowed to him by his uncle could 
not suffice for his prodigalities ; but then he soon found 
his way into the society of the Jews, the bill-brokers, 
and the money-lenders, and they gave him all that he 
Tequired on the condition that they should obtain all that 
ho might be entitled to on tho death of his uncle—they 
lent him money then, in order that they might be repaid 
a few yeara after, at the moderate interest of eighty per 
cent. Ferdinand was the very opposite of all this. He 
devoted himself to commerce. He had great talent, 
great cleverness, great aptitude for taking advantage of 
“the turn in the market ;” but then all his qualifications 
wero siot merely marred, but rendered absolutely useless, 
ly an oxcessive modesty, and an almost helpless timidity. 
Any one who knows the world must be perfeetly aware 
that at this time of day, a modest diffident young man 
has not the slightest chance of making his way through 
a crowd of charlatans, and o mob of individuals, each of 
whom advertises his own value, and sends forth a pros- 
pectua of the merits to which he pretends. Besides, 
what right has any one to expect that others will repose 
that confidence in him, which he. does not place in 
himself? Thus it was with Ferdinand Drummond. 
He appeared to vegetate ia his office. All his plans 
failed—all his projects came to nought—because he was 
sure to break down in the firat step that he made. The 
mercantile community refused to recognize those talents 
that he himself did ro’ appear either to respect or to 
trust; and we cannot find fault with society for thus 
acting; for society, and especially in the city, has seldom 
time to penetrate into mysteries, or to solve riddles. The 
two heirs met together, and it must be said in favor of 
hoth, that real grief was pictured in their countenances, 
Their un le had always acted toward them as the most 
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kind, tender, and generous of relatives. They regretted 
him sincerely ; but still grief for his loss did not alto- 
gether absorb their feelings at this moment. The uncle 
had been for some time back lamented with real tears, 
and now both the young gentlemen felt an extreme 
anxiety to know how they were provided for in his will. 
As to the fact of his having left them his money, they 
did not entertain a doubt; for their uncle, they knew, 
had a good fortune; they were both his only relatives 
living—they hed been always treated with the same 
unvarying affection; and then the deceased had always 
Jed a quiet regular life—exempt alike from violent pas- 
‘sions and from great faults; and they had no fear of a 
favorite housekeeper before their eyes. 

“Make your minds easy, gentlemen,” said the soli- 
citor to them; “there are, I. know, twenty thousand 
‘pounds clear, in addition to what has long since been, 
equally settled on each, which can be easily divided 
| between you.” 
|, At these words the two cousins looked at each other. 





They understood one another in on instant; and Albert 
called Ferdinand to one side, and thus addressed him:— 

“The moment has now arrived,” said he, “in which 
I can see plainly, perfectly, and distinctly the abyss into 
which my follies have cast me. When the evil is irre- 
parable, wisdom comes to tell me that it isso. It is not 
I that am about to become an heir to a portion of my 
uncle's property ; it is my creditors, who must have all 
that Iam entitled to. The half of my unele’s fortunc 
will be precisely the sum required to pay for my past 
errors, and to satisfy the avidity of those who have 
robbed me by anticipation.” 

“ Did our uncle know your situation?” asked Ferdi- 
nand. 

«Pretty nearly, I think. I know that he wasinquiring 
into the state of my affairs.” 

“Tn that cage you can still have hopes. No doubt he 
will have given you an advantage over me.” 

You say that very quietly.” 

“ Because I care very little for any diminution in the 
portion that I expect. I would not care to have either 
the half, the third or the fourth.” 

“You are singularly disinterested.” 

“ Not at all—and éertainly not in the way you think, 
It is quite true that I am enough of the philosopher to 
be satisfied with little; and the fortune I have already 
received from my uncle will be sufficient for my mode- 
rate wants; but, then, circumstances will occur in the 
course of « man’s life to fill him with great desires, and 
to animate him with an extraordinary ambition—and I, 
unhappily, am at this very moment in such a situation. 
I, who before now, have neither thought of nor cared 
for money, would now wish to be tich—far more rich 
than I ‘ope / ba be made by any y legacy my uncle may 
have left me. 
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“That is to say, that you want to have it all,” 
remarked Albert smiling. 

Yea, nothing more, and assuredly nothing less 
would do for me. Had I it all, it would perfectly 
satisfy me.” 

The solicitor interrupted this discourse for the purpose 
of reading the will.. The grave air of the functionary— 
the noise that he- made in breaking the seals, and the 
crackling of the parchment os he unfolded it, combined 
with his solemn air, and his affectedly impress've voice, 
did not cauze the slightest emotion in his auditors; who 
believed that they had nothing either to fear or to hope 
from the document. They brought to the matter indif- 
ference, and that loose attention that one gives to the 
performance of what is regarded as a mere formality. 

“T have,” said the testator, in the document that was 
now read, “but two relatives living. These are Albert 
and Ferdinand Drummond; both the sons of my two 
deceased brothers, and both dear to me by the same title 
of relationship. It gratifies me to state here, that neither 
the one nor the other has ever forfeited my affection. 
They have always shown the greatest regard, affection, 
and tenderness toward me, and if I treat them differently 
in the distribution of my property, I wish both to know 
that it is for reasons that are not at all affected by their 
demeanor toward me : ” 

The two heirs raised their heads at the same moment; 
they started like men who are suddenly aroused from 
sleep. Ferdinand looked at Albert, as much as to say, 
“J guessed rightly,” and the solicitor continued— 

“ My entire property will be found to amount to the 
sum of thirty thousand pounds, now vested in the three 
and a half per cent, consols. There is in addition, five 
thousand pounds at wy private banker's, which is the 
result of my domestic economy for the last five years, 
The use that T have made of my fortune, shows to me 





that it is sufficient to make a man independent, and to | 


assure to him an agreeable existence, while its division 
must place each of my nephews in a situation of medio- 
crity that could not be pleasing to the ambition of either. 
They would be, therefore, but half satisfied, and sooner 
than displease two, I choose to make one of them com- 
pletely happy. TI will have, then, but one sole heir.” 

A double exclamation of surprise re-echoed these 
words, “but one sole heir.’ The hearls of Albert and 
Ferdinand beat violently. Their eyes shone with the 
light of excitement, Jike those of a gambler who stakes 
his entire fortune upon a single throw. And were they 
not, in fact, playing then for thirty thousand pounds? 

The solicitor resumed :-— 

‘Deep thought, profound reflection, and mature con- 
sideration have led me to the adoption of this determi- 
nation. If I am wrong, J trust that he who is injured 
by me in consequence of it, will pardon me. It remains, 
then, for me now to choose between my nephews; and 


as I have not any preference, as they have both equal 
rights to my tenderness and my property, I feel myself 
in a greatembarrassment. Albert has created the neces- 
sities of luxury, and a large expenditure for himself, and 
a fortune, therefore, is indispenable to him; but then, on 
the other hand, Ferdinand is too timid and too diffident 
to make a fortune by his own unaided efforts. Why 
can I not leave thirty thousand pounds to each of them? 
However, I must decide between them, and since neither 
my heart nor my reason can turn the balance in favor 
of one, or against the other, I leave the decision to fate! 
T invoke the assistance of Chance. I place in an urn the 
names of ‘ Albert’ and ‘Ferdinand.’ My hand trembles 
while I draw out one of the fated slips of paper on which 
the name of him who is to be chosen is written. The 
name that I draw out is that of ” 

The two cousins, moveleas and speechless, awaited 
the sentence that was about to be pronounced. 

“Ts that of Ferdinand,” continued the solicitor. 

Albert’s head fell between his two hands, and Ferdi- 
nand could not restrain a cry of joy. 

“ That is not all,” continued the solicitor, permit me 
to finish the will.” 

“T nominate and appoint, then, as my sola and only 
heir, my nephew, Ferdinand Drammond. But, then, 
knowing that my nephew, Albert, has run into debt, and 
not wishing to have hira so situated, I allot to the 
payment of it, the five thousand pounds at my private 
bankers. Provided, however, if, contrary to my expec- 
tation, this sum should not be sufficient to satisfy his 
creditors, and if, on receiving it, they do not each and 
all of them give a full, entire, and absolute release, such 
as will be required by my present solicitor, then I desire 
that not one shilling be paid, and that the five thousand 
pounds be restored to Ferdinand Drummond, my sole 
heir. Lastly, I desire that my nephew, Ferdinand, do 
not enter into the possession of my property until tho 
lapse of a year, from and after the date of the day on 
which this will is opened—and that the income of that 
year be applied to the expenses of my funeral, burial, 
&c., and the residue to the purchase of a diamond ring 
to my solicitor.” . 

“Tt is over,” rematked Albert, “and I freely and fully 
forgive my uncle. He believed he was acting rightly. 
T only regret that he did not make more strict inquiries 
as to my precise situation. He might then have spared 
me from the horrors of the Bench or the Fleet; for my 
creditors will, certainly, never be satisfied with a sum 
which would not pay one fourth of the engagements into 
which I have entered. Thus, you see, my dear Ferdi- 
nand, the five thousand pounds will go to you, with the 
rest of the fortune.” 

“You know that I am perfectly sincere,” answered 
Ferdinand, “ when I swear to you that I would this mo- 
ment destroy the provisions of that will, if my happiness, 
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and what is of still greater moment, the happiness ol ' 
another, did not depend upon its fulfilment. You re- 
member what I said to you before I was thus enriched; 
and now let me finish my story.” 

«You ate in love, and you are loved in return, that ° 
is clear, and all these advantages come to you at the 
same moment.” 

“That is it precisely, Albert. I love a young lady, 
who has a fortune of eighty thousand pounds, and whose 
father has declared that he will never marry her to any 
other than a monied man. It was only yesterday that 
he said to me, ‘If you were the sole heir of Mr. George 
Drummond, I should not hesitate in giving you my 
daughter?” 

‘« Hasten, then, to tell him this piece of good news; 
while I sholi go and take my revenge on the usurers 
and the bill-brokers, who have so long lived upon me, 
They will have even longer faces than myself, when 
they learn that I am disinherited.. Did our uncle know 
anything of your love for this young lady you mention {” 

“T believe he did.” : 

“Then I suspect that he did not leave the entire mat- 
tertochance. Besides, he must have known very well, 
that my debts were more than five thoueand pounds. 
And yet it astonishes me to think, that he should, the 
very evening before his death, have said, with a sly air 
to me, ‘I hope that Ferdinand and you will both be 
satisfied with what I have done.’ Did he desire to 
deceive me to the very last? But no matter. I can 
only now think on all the kind and generous things he 
did for me while he was living.” 

“IfT could have supposed him to have any preference, 
I would certainly say that it was for you. And then, I 
may add, that my affection for the wealthy Miss Magnall 
did not appear to please him. He knew the avarice of 
my intended father-in-law, and that his enormous wealth, 
T may candidly tell you, is said to have been accumulated 
by means that are declared to be a little suspicious,” 

Tho two cousins separated. The one full: of joy, 
went to ask the lady he loved in marriage, and his pro- 

posal waa instantly accepted. The other, sadly pre- 
occupied with the thoughts of the future, and reflecting 
with sorrow on the portion of his life he had lost, as well 
aa the wretched follies that must be so bitterly expiated, 
summoned his pitiless creditora to meet at the solicitor’s 
office the next day. 

The meeting of creditors was remarkable for its noise | 
and violence. Five thousand pounds were offered to 
the usurers, who had billa amounting to twenty thousand 
—what a wretched nibble was this for the cormorants? 

« Arcange the matter among yourselves, gentlemen,” 
said the solicitor. “You see what is provided by the 
Will, five thousand pounds or nothing; and you know, 


besided; that Mr. Albert Drummond has no other property | 


to inhorit.” 
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“It is impossible!” they exclaimed, “we cannot necent 
so miserable an offer.” 

“Then, in that case, gentlemen, you may retire and 
take proceedings against your debtor. The five thousand 
pounds go to Mr. Ferdinand Drummond.” 

«But we will have a suitin Chancery. We mean to 
have the will broken.” 

That will be difficult; for the deceased could leave 
his money to whom he liked, and to be disposed of how 
he liked.” 

The creditors saw they had nothing to hope for in a 
court either of law or equity. They could only put Albert 
into prison, and five thousand pounds were much better 
than nothing from the Insolvent Court. They then, 
considering that all they could lose was the greater por- 
tion of the usurious interest on which they had caleu- 
lated, accepted the money tendered and gave to their 
debtor receipts in full. 4 

Albert was thus freed from his debts. His liberty 
was no longer in danger, and he saw that his uncle had 
calculated correctly as to the value of the money he had 
received, Besides, no wrony was done to the prop-rty 
he had to bequeath ; for if he had received his half of the 
thirty thousand pounds, it would have all gone to his 
creditors, while he himself could not have been a farth- 
ing the richer. 

“Decidedly,” said he, “(my kind and excellent uncle 
managed every thing for the best. He has been able to 
moke Ferdinand anite happy, and at the same time to 
do me no wrong.” 

But, then, if the usurers would not threaten him any 
longer, so was he left, too, without the slightest hope of 
accommodation from them. He instantly lost all credit, 
and could not receive ten pounds upon @ promissory note 
of his for a hundred. He must, then, abandon all his 
luxurious habits—he must cease to be an idler, and he 
must learn to live frugally and support himeelf by his 
industry. Albert was a young man of noble spirit and 
of great talents. He separated himself from his com- 
panions, and devoted himself sedulously to his profession. 

Ferdinand married: and as soon as he was rich, all 
things succeeded with him. When he no longer stood 
in need of assistance, every one proffered him aid. 
When he had a fortune, he found fifty, aye! a thousand, 
means of increasing it—and he did increase it greatly. 
« What cleverness he has,” said one— What an excel- 
lent man of business,” said another— What a certain, 


" gafe, and successful speculator,” added a third. It was 


the work of his uncle that had brought all his good 
qualities and his talents into notice, Already had his 
teal cleverness brought him a fortune nearly of a hundred 
thousand pounds—made by himself—when the twelve 
months passed away, and he was again summoned io 
the solicitor’s office. 

Albert had also received an invitation to come, and 
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dhé said as he entered the room, “I really do not know 
. ‘why the poor disinherited nephew should be asked here.” 
~ “Disinherited,” said the solicitor,“ how do you know 
that? for here is one of my partners who has another 
Will. The dato is later than that which I read for you; 
and it seems, as to this sedond will, that it was the in- 
tention of the testator that it should not be opened until 
this day.” ‘ . : 

The inheritance of Mr. Drummond was, it appeared, 
to be a second time a matter of doubt; and that at least 
some alterations had been made in the provisions of the 
former. 

This second Will, which was dated the day before the 
death of the testator, was in these words:— 

“This is, assuredly, my last will and testament, for I 
already feel the approaches of death. I declare, then, 
that it always was my intention to have but one sole 
heir; but I now annul that which chance had directed, 
and therefore I bequeath my entire fortune to my nephew, 
Albert. I hope that by the time that this decision of 
mine is known, my heir will have made. wise reflections 
upon his past conduct—that he will have arranged his 
affaire, and renounced those follies that could only have 
made his life at best most miserable. I hope, also, that 
my nephew, Ferdinand, will have taken advantage of 
the position in which I placed him fora year. I bear 
with me,-then, in dying, the pleasing and consoling 
thought, that my two nephews will appreciate the mo- 

tives for my conduct, and that both will be satisfied with 


” 
me. | 
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So the lawyer was shown into the room, a dapper-lovk 
ing litle man about five-and-thirty years of aze, with au 
amazingly clean shirt, ornamented with ovo gold pins; a 
bright blue satin waistcoat, with gold buttons; and thre 
little chains across the breast, retaining his wateh in the 
left-hand pocket, like the cables of a sev -enty-foutr at anche 
at Spithead. All his clerks thought him the perfect beau 
ideal of a gentleman, so we may be sure he had what is 
called an air distingué, which on this oceasicn was perhaps 
a little marred by a great blue bag which he carried in bir 
hand. But, to be sure, even the blue bag he carried witha 
very distingué air, as they say Virgil seattered manure 
about his fields as if he had been a sovereign distributing 
crosses of the Guelphic order; and when he—not Virsil. 
but the smart little attorney—laid the bag upon the chair, 
and held out his hand to the invalid, you saw ina moment 
that he had studied in the yery highest sehvol ef politeness 
known east of Temple Bar. “Well, wy good sir.” he said. 
“and how goes it?) You look uncommon well, 1 do 
declare.” 

"Ldon't, Tyem, I don’t; and you know it. Im very ill.” 

* My dear sir, Pm grieved to see you so desponding. By 
the bye, are you concerned in the subterranean railway" 

“Never heard of a subterranean railway except a cew- 
mon sewer, I want you to make my will.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure, and feel flattered you apply to me. 
Twill just take a note of your wishes, and draw it out for 
your signature as soon as possible.” 

“Noj write the will at once. It won’t be long. I will tell 
you the substanee, aud you can put if into law. Ltem—-" 

"Pardon me, my dear sir, we don’t begin with item—" 

"You end witha good many, though.” 

* Ah, just the old man; always joking. 

" Never joked in my life, sir. ‘Begin. 1, John Hibbert, ef 
Willerdon Hall, in the county of ——, Esquire, leave ail 
my property of all kinds whatever to my eldest daughtct. 
Susan Hibbert, for her life, if she continues unmarried, and 
to her and her children for ever if she marries and has any. 
on condition of her paying an annuity of a hundred pounds 
to her sister, my daughter, Elizabeth Hibbert; and afer 
her death to her child or children. And in case my eldes! 
daughter dies without children, I then leave every thing te 
my second daughter, if then living, or her child or childres, 
if she has any.” 
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" 7 And ‘And failing them, sir?” inquired the attorney. 

‘ty don’t care where it goes—put any body’s name in 
you like.” 

Mr. Tyem reflected above halfa second ; and, as he was 
directed to put down any one’s name he liked, and he liked 
his only son better than any body else except himself, he 
inquired if he might insert the name of Augustus Tyem. 

You may put down the dev il, T tell you!” * answered the 
meek inv: alid, suffering probably from a twitch of pain! 

Qh, thank you, sir! I'll put down poor Augustus out of 
compliment, for he hasn't a chance—not the remotest, 
They'll both marry ; they’re so very good-looking, especially 
Miss Hibbert.” 

"She's as ugly as sin, sir, and you know it. The other 
one is what they call pretty, and may marry without a for- 
tune—a thoughtless, careless gipsy—” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, my dear sir; indeed you are 
mistaken. Miss Hibbert hasn’t, perhaps, such regular fea- 
tures; but there’s a fine, acute, intelligent expression about 
her, that you must be a litide blinded not to perceive.” 

"Well, turn all that I’ve said into proper phrases, aul: 
let me sign it, for I am tired.” 

The lawyer sat down and did as he was directed ; a 
by dint of sundry whereases, and furthermores, and never- | 
thelesses, contrived to manufacture a document so totally 
unintelligible to ordinary men, that it bore strong internal 
tokens of being profoundly legal. When it was finished to 
his satisfaction, and carefully read over by Mr. Hibbert, 
proper witnesses were called in, and the document was 
signed, sealed, and delivered, in due form. Then did Mr. 
Tyem discover his politeness and good taste, and displayed | 
his ingenuity at the same time, by pouring into the dying 
man’s ear all the tittle-tattle of the city—the late failures, 
the expected bankrupteies, the gallant news of the day; | 
for Mr. Tyem was a gay widower, and read the unstamped | 
newspapers, and some of the stamped ones, every Sunday 
moming. Then he was eloquent about the East End Club, 
of which he was a member: and related various anecdotes 
of being overcharged two-pence for lunch, and resisting the : 
imposition with the indignation of a virtuous man, who . 
never made an overcharge in his life; and finally, when 
the two girls fortunately came into the room, he had near- 


death. 


“Oh, father! how very ill you look!” said Elizabeth, | 


horror-struck at the change produced by the loquacity of the 
visiter. : 

"That's always the way you go on,” exclaimed Susan 
ina sharp tone—" always trying to frighten poor dear papa 
about his locks. I wish you woulda’ speak to him at all, 
ifyou can't give him any more comfort than that.” 

But Elizabeth was not to be put down by sharp speeches, 
when she saw her father so dreadfully changed. 

"Oh father,” she said, “is there any thing I ean do?— 
tell me," and she took his hand. 

"Yes," said the father in a tone that might almost have 
been mistaken for Susan’s, ‘you can hold your tongue and 
leave me alone.” 

“Your father, Miss Susan, has just done me the favor 
to dictate to me his will, said the attorney, smirking at 
the same time. 

"O!—said Miss Hibbert inquiringly. 

"And I believe, sir, I may mention to Miss Hibbert, 
that you have shown your sense of’ her merits by leaving 
ber nearly your whole fortune.” 

"Oh dear, I’m sure I never deserved it,” said the now 
telieved young lady—and put the handkerchief to her face ; 
but as only a few shrill notes proceeded from her diminu- 
tive nose upon this demonstration, I cannot positively de- 
clare whether she succeeded in extracting a single tear. 
But Elizabeth, who considered the making of a will the 
very last act (as it too often is) of life, and that it was like 
the last speech and confession of a person on the scaffold, 
without hope either of reprieve or pardon, turned suddenly 
very pale, and sat down, and looked at the pallid face of 
her father in silence. What a heartless creature she is,” 
said Miss Hibbert to herself, taking a look at her from the 
Corner of her pocket-handkerchief, “to take on so about 
not being left any thing !—and not to care about dear papa! 
—I couldn’ thave thought it” You wilf remark that people 
who have npt sense enough to enter into the better feelings 
of our calumniated nature, are never aware of that defi- 
Ceney themselves, and are persuaded that the emotions of 
4 pure and good mind are exactly the same as those of a 
vile and bad one. And sc, from the great height of her con- 
tentment with her father's whole fortune, she looked down 
with the abhorrence beeoming an affectionate daughter and 
4 good christian on her poor sister, whose thoughts were 
very differently engaged. There certainly is something, 





ly succeeded in talking the almost speechless sufferer to : 








ij after all, in natural affection, or r why should Elizabeth have 
eared a straw for such a bitter cantankerous old tormentor 
as Mr. Hibbert? But so it was: perhaps he had not always 
been unkind; perhaps, sometime or other when she was a 
child, he had kissed her, or played with her, or bent over 
her in her little crib at night ; and the remembrance of that 
kindness, after lying dormant through many years of neglect 
and harshness, was awakened all of a sudden by the sight 
of his pain-contracted features. She slipt noiselessly across 
the floor, and without saying a word, while her eyes were 
filled with large glistening tears, she gently placed her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him. 

"There now!” cried Susan starting—"She'll be the 
death uf poor papa! I always said so—always trying to 
work on his feelings—and he’s so very sensitive, Mr. Tyem. 
Ts she hurting you, papa ?” 

Yes," said the invalid, breathing with increased diffi- 
culty, and scarcely understanding the question; "she’s 
leaning all her weight on my chest; she’s choking me, I 
can’t get breath—ha—ha.” 

“ There—you hear what he says, Mr. Tyem. He says 
she’s choking him. For shame, Elizabeth—come away 
from him—do.” 

Elizabeth, who had kept her head bent over the panting 
sufferer, watching the heavings of his chest with awe and 
terror, raised her face when her sister spoke to her. She 
| would fain have poured out her pent-up affection on her 
father, or even on her sister, to whom the awful scene 
| seemed to unite her more closely than she had ever felt 
\] before—but the pert cold face of that young lady repelled 
| her; the angry tones of her father repelled her; the strange 
looks of Mr. Tyem, who saw that his best way of paying 
court to the heiress was to insult the sister, repelled her; 
and so, feeling at that moment more bitterly than ever 
the utter loneliness of her situation, she lifted solemnly the 
unresisting hand of her father to her lips, and slowly left 
the room. 

"I'm glad she’s gone.” said Miss Susan—" she’s such a 
selfish creature that Elizabeth, never taking the least trou- 
ble about poor dear papa, but always attending to her own 
amusements, even when he’s so wretchedly ill as at pre- 
sent.—He’s very ill, isn’t he?” 

© Oh, very,” replied Mr. Tyem, in the tone of a man 
answering a question, to which he feels an affirmative 
answer is the only welcome one; “J should say he can’t 
last a day——” 

There was a pause after that, during which the young 
lady again hid the red peak of her nose behind the pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Mr. Tyem respected the sufferings of an amiable daugh- 
ter in these distressing circumstances, and half made up 
his mind to propose on the spur of the moment. 

“Is the will all signed?” inquired the tender-hearted 
girl, with a catch in the voice, that before friendly audi- 
tors might have been considered a very good imitation of 


asob. 
" Oh, yes, Miss Hibbert! I took care to attend particu- 


larly to your interest.” 

* And does the same will carry land as well as meve- 
ables ?” 

"Be quite easy, my dear young lady ; don’t agitate your 
sympathizing heart at this most trying crisis. May I as- 
sure you, that in me you will finda person who will never 
neglect your interests, and to whom your happiness will 
always be”? —— 

Ha! ha!—air here !—air!—TI can’t get breath!” cried 
the sufferer, as if he were in reality choking—" take that 
girl off my neck—her arms suffocate me.” 

Mr. Tyem dropped the hand he had taken in the zeal of 
his protestations; and Miss Hibbert, telling her father to 
be quiet, rang the bell, and sent out for the assistance of a 
nurse. Mr. Tyem, finding no further opportunity of show- 
ing his devotedness and admiration, gathered up his blue 
bag and retired; and Miss Hibbert, drawing her chair to 
the fire, and putting her fect on the fender, fell into a reve- 
rie, in which Willerdon Hall, anda vast deal of ready mo- 
ney besides, played no inconsiderable part. In the mean 
time Mr. Hibbert lay back in his arm-chair, pale and 
speechless, and struggling for breath; for Death's grasp 
was growing tighter and tighter, like the coils of a boa 
constrictor round the writhing and panting carcass of a 


tiger. 
(To be continued.) 
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* Dip Mr. Augustus tell you where he was gone to2” 
said a stout gentleman, considerably on the wrong side of 
| fifty, to one of the clerks in a dark office, ina diugy lane 
"near the bank. 
© ¥og, sir; he has just drove down to Tarsell’s, to hear 
about his roan filly. She’s backed against the Priam colt, 
and Mr. Augustus is trying to hedge, neyer sv.” 
“Hem,” mumbled the senior, and walked into the pri- 


vate room. “This bad health of Miss Hibbert, and the cer- ' 


tainty of his succession, has tumed the boy’s brain. Busi- 
ness neglected, race-horses kept, and every extravagance 
indulged. What a lucky thing that girl died, and Susan 
has never married! though, edad!” he added, “she might 
have done worse than ty her fortune with Joe Tyem. 
*Twas a pretty day’s work that of mine, putting Gusty’s 
name in the will; and the rent chatge I've secured on the 
succession; and eight hundred a-year will be a very nice 
thing to retire on, and shows the boy’s gratitude, too, poor 
fellow ; though, after all, he might just as well have made 
it the thousand, as I asked him.” You would scarcely re- 
cognize the jaunty attorney—the carrier of the blue bag— 
the drawer of Mr. Hibbert’s will—the proposer for Miss 
Hibbert’s hand—in the plethoric individual who was indul- 
ging in these meditations, Twenty years have passed and 
gone since the close of the last chapter. Napoleon has died 


P ED 

|| Upon his rock, and dynasties have been overthrown, and” 
il kings crowned, and others banished: there have been wars 
i| and rumors of wars, and the whole world has undergone ~ 
| @ wondrous change; for Steam, which we left in his cra.” 





dle, is now a grown giant, shaking earth and heaven. No 
wonder, therefore, that a change has also taken place on 
the personages of our story, and on the bodily configuration 
of Mr. Tyem. 

"Ha, old un, how aint you?" exclaimed Augustus, fami- 
liarly slappping his respectable ancestor on the shoulder 
—" caught you in a brown study—eh 2” 

“How can you be so thoughtless, Gusty 2” replied the. 
ancient, in not the best of humors. ‘Haven't you heard 
Miss Hibbert is much worse 2” 

“Haven't I? that’s all. Bought another horse on the 
strength of it this very morning. She can't hold out long.” 

“No; and therefore, my boy, I think you ought to be on 
the spot, or at all events in the neighborhood, 10 see that 
no damage is dane to your property. Have you heard any 
thing about the savings? they must be immense.” 

“All in hard guineas, tied up in old stockings,- or sewed 
into chair-bottoms. Capital fun it will be finding out all 
her posies! { only wish we could get quit of that Miss 
Jones-——” 

“Pooh, never mind her, I know all about her. She's 


been so bullied, rely on it, by the old tabby, that she'll be 
easily bullied by any body. Out with her, Gusty, the very 


: first thing—neck and crop out by the window, if she doesn’t 


go quietly by the door ; but search her boxes, boy—be sure 
you search her boxes.” 

“Well, do you think she’s going to make a die of it im- 
mediately ?” 

“Hem: I don’t know; better go down on the chance.” 

“Igo down? why, if it was her last breath, she would 
spend it all in ordering me out of the house.” 

“T's a custom she has with our family, boy ; but never. 
mind. You go down to the Aylward Arms, and be on the . 
look out for squalls. Send for me the moment it happens, 
and T'll come down with the needful deeds. Don't lose a 
moment. Who knows but we may come in for some of the 
hidden treasures you talk of, if we can get into possession 
at once? Ff we don’t, that little minx—a Welshwoman, of 
course—that Miss Jones, and the parson, will lay their 
hands on all. Mem. My boy, the furniture is conveyed by 
the will; and, luckily, I’ve kept the inventory. So be off: 
don’t say a word; but write 10 me by to-morrow’s post 
how the land lies,” 

“ Well, I suppose T had better,” said Augustus, who did 
not seem quite as keen on the matter as his more prudent 
sire. He, nevertheless, Jost no time in driving down in his 
beautiful yellow tilbury, with red wheels, to the Aylward 
Arms, which was the name of an inn about half a mile 
from the Wilerdon Hall estate. It was four o'clock when 
he arrived, ona beautiful day in July; and, after duly at- 
tending to his horse, and giving the hostler a volunteer 
opinion, that all the posters in the stable were infernal 
screws, he was shown into the small apartment on the 
ground-floor, which, by courtesy, was called the coffec- 
room, there being no private room at that moment unoe- 
cupied. “Ah, so much the better,” said Mr, Augustus; “[ 
hate private rooms, especially when I am on the hunt for 
information, Til just havea chop or so, by way ofa bright- 
ener, and then proceed to work like a Trojan.” He accord- 
ingly gave his order in a magisterial tone, for the purpose 
of impressing the waiter with an idea that he was a prince 
in disguise; and whether in consequence of this dignified 
manner or not it is impossible to say, but, at the end ofa 
very few minutes, Mr, Augustus saw before him a very 
nice smoking dish of veal cutlets, with all proper accom- 
paniments; a tankard of brown stout and a pint of sherry 
not being omitted. 

“Waiter,” he said, with his mouth nearly filled with 
meat and potatoes—for he was determined to lose no time 
in commencing his inquiries—" you know Willerdon Hall, 
of course 2” 

Yes, sir; the outside on it.” 

“Ah, very good. What, not very hospitable—eh ? The 
old lady’s close, is she?” 

* Her doors is, sir,” 

“But they’re open sometjmes, surely. Does nobody go 
near her?” 

“Oh yes; Parson Aylward is there very often, especially 
since Miss Jones went there.” 

“ He’s fond of Miss Jones, then, this parson—eh 2?” 

“Oh yes; she lived with he afore she went to the Hall.” 

“ The deuse she did!” mused Mr. Augustus, “ Ah, now 
I see it all—a reg"lar plot between Jennie Jones and the 
parson, And Miss Hibbert’s very ill—isn’t she?" he con 
tinued alond, : 
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++ Yes, our doctor went up and bled her two o days since, 





**Not very easy to bleed—eh 2?” said the facetious gentle- 


: man, winking to the waiter ; “rather dry, Peter.” 


~ “My. name’s Joseph, sir.” 
Well, never mind; did any blood come, Joe ?—ch?” 
*Can’t say, sir——coming, sir.” This latter very un- 


- usual form of speech was addressed toa young man who 
- at that moment came into the coffee-room, and called for 


a bill of fare. 
"T's a pity, sir,” said Joe to the stranger, “that this 
gentleman has just begun, or you might have joined com- 


. pany, paps.” 


The stranger looked towards our friend Augustus, and 
did not seem very much disappointed at having missed the 

pleasure of his society. : ; 

T would rather dine alone,” he said; “let me have any | 

thing you’ve got.” 

“T recommend their veal cutlets,” interposed Mr. ‘ade 
tus; “they're amazing good, considering it’s so far in‘the 
country this here hotel.” 

The stranger bowed, and repeated his order. Mr. Augus- 
tus resumed his labors; and at intervals, as he could catch 
the attention of that most,unenvied pluralist, Mr. Joe, con- 
tinued his inquiries about the inmates of the Hall. 

“J say, Joe,” he began, when that fonetionary. was 
placing the cheese on the stranger’s table—"' is this Miss 
Jones good-looking at all?” 

Oh, beautiful, sir,” said Joe. 

* Oho! I smell arat, Joe. The parson’s very sweet on her, 
you say? Sly old rogue the parson ! How old is she, Joe?” 
" About seventeen or eighteen, I should think, sir; but I 
don’t know.” 

"Never looked in her mouth—eh ?” 

The stranger seemed gradually to become more interest- 
ed in the conversation, and almost repented he had refused 
the offered society of the inquisitor. 

"Ts this Miss Hibbert going to make a die of it, do you 
think ?” 

"Don’t know, sir; but she’s a tough one: it will take 
summit to kill she.” 

"Do you think Miss Jones would see a gentleman if he 
called on her, Joe?” 

"IT beg your pardon,” interposed the stranger; “ do you 
speak of Miss Jones, the friend of Miss Hibbert, of Wiler- 
don Hall ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Augustus. ‘I should like to say a 
few words to her. Just to hear the exact state of health 
the old lady is actually in. Reports are very strong that she’s 
dying.” 

Perhaps, sir, when the waiter is gone you will let me 
speak to you on that subject.” 

"With all my heart. Bring your hottle—a half-pint, I 
see; ‘pon my soul, I’m ashamed of this generation—and 
we'll talk as long as ever you like. I’m fond of society.” 

Society, however, did not seem to be very fund of him, 
for there was 2 look about the gentleman, who now drew 
his chair to the table of Mr. Augustus, which showed that 
his movement had a different object from the pleasure of 
making that individual’s acquaintance. And, after all, 
Augustus was not a very captivating character at first sight. 
He had the lightest possible hair, and the greenest possible 
eyes; he was dressed in a bright green coat and flashy- 
colored waistcoat, aud spoke in a shrill loud voice, and al- 
together comported himself in a way that, by some myste- 
rious concatenation of ideas, always called up the most 
vivid images of horsewhips and kickings down stairs. 

“Well, sir,” he said, lighting a segar with an unfailing 
lucifer, and taking his first whiff, “ you said you would 
talk to me on a certain subject. Talk away.” 

"T heard you mention the family at Willerdon Hall. Do 
you know them?” 

"Come, now, that’s coming ita little toostrong. Why, 
you're turning me into the witness-box, when all I bar- 
gained for was to have a social chat. Why do you wish to 
know 2” 

“Because I am deeply interested in one of those ladies.” 

**So am I—deeper than you a cussed sight, and no mis- 
take," 

“Perhaps not in the same,” said the stranger, with a 


’ smile. “ I give up the old lady entirely to you.” 


“Do you! Then you're a good fellow. Oho! you're after 
the young one, eh ?” 

The stranger nodded. 

“Well, I don’t care if I give you a helping hand. I’m up 
toa spree at the shortest notice. How can I assist you?” 

“T heard you ask if Miss Jones was likely to see a gentle- 
man if he called on her. I thought, perhaps you had some 
business at the house, and might——” 





- Tip her a. note, or whisper an appointment ? oh Lord, 
I'm delighted with the fun!” 

“Will you help me?” 

"Tell me how to do it; for the fact is, that though I'm 
a mighty deal more anxious than you to get my foot inside 
the door, I can’t hit on any plan to make good an entrance.” 

"TI think we can manage it, if you agree to what I pro- 
pose. Stop, let me ring the bell. Jue, bring a bottle of claret, 
clear the decks, and let us start with a bumper. Now, sir, 
fire away !” 

“My great object is to get Miss Jones away from Miss 
Hibbert.” 

“Gad, my ‘boy, so’s mine; but what will you do with 
her when you get her away ?” 

“Marry her.” 

Marry her !—oh crickey !—I thought you was only up 
toa lark.” Mr. Augustus filled out another glass. “ This 
looks very bad,” he thought. “This here bird wouldn’t 
think of marriage if the jade hadn't secured the old lady’s 
tin—all the spoons at any rate—blow’'d if she aint both the 
maid and the magpie all in one.” 

“You seem astonished, sir; but Le you knew how I am 
placed.” 

“Hard up, eh? uncle, and all that? Has sheany pewter?” 

“T don't know, and don’t care, I’m rich enough for both. 
Tl tell you how it is, sir, and then I’m sure you'll not hesi- 
tate to assist ne.” 

"What, to get her away from the old varmint ?—not an 
instant—I'll go through fire and water; but, let’s hear your 
tale—drink, boys, drink, and drive away sorrow.” 

“Three years ago she came to live at the house of my 
tutor, a clergyman in the north—she was then sixteen. I 
was three years older—we very soon became attached— 
our love was soon discovered.” 

“Lve always said,” interrupted Mr. Augustus, “ there 
ought certainly to be a foundling hospital in every parish 
| —but goon.” 

’ “My tutor, who was a relation—unele he said—though 
I know he had no brother of that name——” 

"Bah, man! she was his daughter—nothing’s commoner 
than to hide it by a different name. Why was the Fitzroys 
called Fitzroy, but to hide that they were children of George 


. the Third? It’s always the way.” 


* Well—but in this case it was different. He had scruples 


_ about allowing the engagement to go on, for he said she 


was poor, and my father was then alive. And when I wrote 
to him about it, he also opposed it. Susanna was therefore 
sent away.” 

"Ah! them Susannahs are always persecuted by the 
elders!” said Mr. Augustus. 

"They never told me her place of concealment, but 
luckily I have now discovered it. She promised me, that 
if, when I was my own master, I still continued to love 
her, she would be my wife. Ihave written to her at Willer- 


: don Hall, and my letters have been all returned unopened,” 


* You can’t have paid the postage. Old Miss Hibbert 
never opens an unpaid letter.” 

* ['m afraid it arises from something worse. I hear Miss 
Hibbert is a very crabbed, ill-tempered old woman ; she 
perhaps tyrannizes over her.” 

"You may take your oath of that, unless she’s quite 


. changed from the time father knew her.” 


* Now I don’t like to go up to the Hall myself till I know 
more about my position; but if some friend——” 

Would step up and do the needful, you would be very 
much obliged ?—but how am I to do it?” 

“Why, if you would really take the trouble, I don’t see 
what's to prevent you from going up and offering your ser- 
vices, now that Miss Hibbert is so ill, as a London physi- 
cian sent to give your opinion by the clergyman of the 
parish, Mr. Aylward.” 

"That's the old boy that Miss Jones stayed with before 
shecame to live at the Hall? He'll find it out, toa certainty.” 

* Never mind. You'll be far away by that time, and will 
have done a particular kindness to me.” 

* And to myself too,” said Mr. Augustus. “ And I'll have 
a touch at the old varmint’s pulse in half an hour from this 
time, orm a Dutchman. Whiat’s your name ?” 

“ Harry Millard, of Colme Abbey. She'll know.” 

“Have you got a license? I'll bring her down here 
directly.” 

Not quite so quick as that,” said Harry Millard, with a 
smile, “ask if I may see her for five minutes sometime this 
evening. I’ve much to say.” 

“T dare say you have. You're a rum one, you are; but 
stay you quietly here, and I'll bring or send you word as 
svon as] can. What gammon it is,” he muttered, as he 
walked off to enact the part of a disciple of Esculapius; 








in this Mr. r. Millard—a tip-top sawyer, I see by the looks. 
of him—to run his rigs on me about marriage with this* 
here Jennie Jones. Ill have a look at her boxes, as father 
advised, before I let her off the premises. If I were her next 
of kin I would prosecute for loss of services. I've known 
good damages in a case of the very same kind. 

(To be continued.) 
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Since writing our sketch of Pooduck, which, what- 
aver may be the opinion of certain wiseacres, was truth 
and not fancy, many have been the testimonials we 
have received aa to the authenticity of our chronicle. 
Allhave been recognized; the desolate-looking church, 
calling from the hill-top for worshippers, the ferry- 
house, fish-house, and the indecorous achool-house. 
Right glad were we to find our reminiscences awakened 
tho dying interest of others; that those who had looked 
contemptuously upon the forlorn village, her glory de- 
parted, and the dust upon her brow, were conscious of 
a better feeling arising within them—and even while 
they beheld, the voice of lamentation sprang to their 
lips. And now, that Portland sits a queen upon her 
hills, looking down upon her ruined rival, tho sound of 
triumph should be exchanged for sorrowful relentings, | 
in recollection that she hath been the spoiler. But we 
will cease our reflections, and resume our reminiscen-! 
ces. . 
A correspondent, who was tempted to visit the site 
ofwhat had once been the great commercial mart of 
Maine, gives a melancholy picture of its present aspect. 
He says, ‘One honse has apparently been painted 
within a dozen years, several have tumbled down, leav- 
ing but a part of a chimney, or a foundation wall stand- 
ing. There is a little store furnished with a barrol of 
whiskey, a few fishing-lines and tobacco, nails, etc. | 
The forry-house showed signs of desolation—the fences 
ebout the village were patched with the drift planks of 
old vessels, and rusty sheathing boards were stattered | 
about amid the rank grass. The wreck of a boat, | 
bottom up, wreathed in dry sea-weed, Iny high upon 
the beach. Hardly 2 man, woman or child, was visi-| 
ble, All was desolate and barren.”’ 

Alas, it is too true, and most sincerely do we thank 
our correspondent for the interest he has taken in the) 
“Deserted Village.” Nothing can be more forlorn 
than the aspect of a decayed commercial place. The 
listless and delapidated look of the weather-beaten tar, 
the grass grown wharves, tho wild blossom growing up: 
amidst the corroding relics of the “ship yard,” tho, 
time-worn and empty warehouse, with shutters flapping. 
in the wind ; and the ruminating cow, unmolested in the 





very mart of business. 

Pooduck, in its palmier duys, had its legends, its 
tallads, and its Laureat. Our correspondent was at 
tome pains to search out the ‘Last Minstrel,” and to 
take down his “ Lay ” from his own mouth. Ho is now 
gtey-haired and old, yet his eye kindled at the memory 
of other days, and ho sang the history of the “good 
brig Arindua,” with a dash of his former spirit, albeit 
the friends, who once joined its chorus, and understood 
many of its latent meanings, have long since passed 
ftom the earth, Pence be to their ashes, and poace be 
with him who lingers yet, the ‘last leaf” upon the tree. 





‘had encountered. 


The song of the Ariadna is of too local a nature to he 
transcribed, and it probably owed much of ita merit to 
familiar allusions, and the sympathy oxisting between x 
few jovial spirits, who sang in concert of scenes in 
which each had been a participator—certain it is, 
“Uncle Barney,” the author, on all occasions, was 
called upon for the song of the “ brig Ariadna,” which 
was received with shonts of applause. We will give o 
single stanza as a specimen of the whole, and of the 
taste prevalent in Perpooduck— 

“Thero waa o brig, a brig of famo, 
The Ariadna wag ber name; 

She was built in Pooduck fair, 

And David Sawyer owned a share.” 

But let us return to “Old Zeke,” from wham we 
have digressed. Evéry child is alive at the mention of 
a mermnaid—and who has not found himself speculating 
upon their possible existence! querying whether there 
may not be such a link in the great chain of oxistence— 
beautiful Undines, with pearly skin, and voices soft as 
the murmurings of the rose-lipped strombus, dwelling 
in coral bowers, and luring the sailor boy to the depths 
below. Certain it is, every sailor has a latent faith in 
these mysterious perils that beset his path, and when 
gathered about the forecastle, many are the tales of 
marvel recounted of these dwellers of the deep. 

Old Zcke was wont to tell many tales to this effect ; 
and intheir relation his little grey eye ceased to twinkle, 
he threw the quid from his mouth, and his tone and 
look assumed even an appearanco of elevation. He 
was amid the wild and supernatural of his own element 
—he lived over former days, and felt again the perils he 
The yeasty deep, tho cloudy heavens 
mingling with the vast beneath, and the solitary ship 
plunging in the fierceness of the storm; the awe-struck 
watchers, biding with strong hands, and stronger hearts, 
the wild battling of the eloments; it was then the 
wrought fancy pictured to itself, amid tho glaro of light- 
nings, a beautiful figure upon the bows, singing in low 
melancholy notes the dirge of thé mariner. Old Zeke 
had a faith equal to his listeners, and not onc unrea- 
sonable doubt obtruded upon his narrative. To him, 
Captain Lee was the greatest of commandors, and the 
most intrepid of men; but when he came to the rela- 
tion of his having shot the mermaid, for mystery, and 
low, prolonged utterance, he might havo passed for the 
impersonation of the “ Ancient Mariner” himself. 

“We had been out to Bermudas—a long cruise— 
with head winds and equalls, and thencalms, as if the sea 
was one great sky without a cloud. Every snilor on 
board believed Moll Pitcher had a black cat under the 
tub, or that some other magical thing had becn done to 
keep us from our course. We examined the horse shoo, 
on the mast; all was right there; and at last Captain 
Lee declared he'd shoot the first man aboard that named 
a woman, or dreamed of his sweet-heart. We all looked 
at each other, for Cap’n William Lee, somehow, was 
always findin' a chance to tell of his Mary; and no 
wonder, for when she came down bofore tho wind, with 
her stud'n sails set, and streamers flyin’ she was about 
the tightest lookin’ craft a tarpaulin would wish to hail. 

“Well, after that, whenever Cap'n Lee jorked his 
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tobacco out of his mouth, and braced his feet in this 
way, his head a lectle sidling, and begun, ‘Zeke, 
there’s’—I knew what was coming, and before he got 
out a word about that snug wife of his’n, I would bow 
low and say, ‘ Now, cap’n, I knows better than to diso- 


wheel, lookin’ straight.ahead, as if at somethin’ another 


for’ard. At last, one day, Capn’ Lee, says he, ‘ Zeke, | 


d’ye hear, somethin’ terrible’s goin’ to happen. I’ve 
dreamed of petticoats three times a night, for the last 
three nights, which makes, in all, nine times, according 
-to my log.’ 

“Twas a elear night—not a whiff of wind—and tho 
moon was lookin’ down. into our faces like a great bold 
thing, that made us ashamed. Cap’n Leo's cyes was 
always black as a harricane, and now they was larger 
and darker than ever. He was a tall, proud man, that 
walked the deck ag if made to rule, and one look o’ him 
took the heart out of the ugliest sailor that ever ship- 
ped; but now, when I looked up, there was his great 
black eyes, lookin’ as soft as a gall’s, and he brought 
out a half whistle, as if mad that he had to knock o 
drop out of the corner of his two eyes. 


1 Zeke,’ saya he, ‘you a’int the man to flinch. I 
sha’n’t seo Mary again. But you go and sce hor, and 
tell hor ’—he couldn’t get any farther. I took hold of 
his hand—'twas cold as an yster, and says I, ‘Cap'n, 


Tl tell her jist what you say; you needn't mind sayin’ | 


it; I can guess all about it; jeest what I should want 
you to sny to little Kitty, if I was goin’ off, you want me 
to say to Mary.’ 

“6 Ay ay,’ said Capn’ Loe. 

“ Fast then I looked to tho wind’ard, and the sky lied 
altered amazin’ly, A white scud was coming down 
upon us all standin’. Cap’n Lea ‘sprang for'ard, and 
never did I hear such a voice as ho gave his orders in, 
We'd been for some days on soundings, and now we 
turned the ship's head out to sea, for with a clear coast, 
and plenty of sea room, a sailor doesn’t know what fear 
means. That.was a terrible gale—it blowed forty-eight 
hours, growin’ worse and worse all tho time. The main- 
maat went by the board, the dead lights was stove in, 
and the bulwarke swept fore and aft. All at once it 
seomed as if there was a dead pause. The ship 
shiver'd, and settled down into tho trough of the sea~— 

, three tall dead lights were burning on the shrouda, 
and a voice, so awect, roso above the roaring sea, and 
gang somathing—I never could make out what—but we 
all thought it must be our funeral asarvice, though a 

~ enilor doosn’t mind that much. We all looked that 
way, and there, sitting on the bows, waa a mermaid, 
combing her long hair, and singing, ns if she liked tho 
state of tho weather a vast sight better than we did. 
I never sce whiter faces than the men carried then. 
They left the ship to take care of herself, and began to 
call for the grog. Cap’n Lee Jooked oa tall agin os I 
ever sco him before. He went below, and come up 
again witha loaded gun. He went for’ard, and ordored 
the men to their duty. Every man went, lookin’ all tho 
time, as if expectin’ the ball through his head. Cap'n 
Lee then walked for'ard, slow, and sclomn like, and 





Pe? i ee 
took aim at the strange critter at the bows, There was 
a flash, a terrible shriek, and she plunged overboard, 
leaving her blood spattered all about. A few hours 
after, our ship struck. Cap’n Leo never spoke, | 


: | remember his faeo was white as chalk, and when we 
bey orders,’ and then I’d bow again, and turn to the} 


took to the bonts, he remained on board 'till all wos 
ready. We saw him about to leap in, when the ship 
went down, almost carrying us with her in the eddy. 
“Cap'n Lee was never seen after. I went, as he 
told me, to sce poor Mary, and anid all I conld to 
comfort her. She sat without opening her mouth, a 


jlong time, and at last she buat out into the awfuller 


laugh I over heerd. Poor thing, she died raving mad.” 
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WASTE PAPER; 


OR “TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.” 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


* Goon bye, Vivian, don’t fall in love till you see 
Miss Walton. God bless you, my dear boy!” And 
Vivian Russel] shook his kind uncle warmly by the 
hand and sprung into the stage coach, which was 
waiting for him at the gate. ‘All right!” said the 
guard—the bluff coachman smacked his whip, and 
away they sped along the road to London. 

They will not fly so fast, but that you and I, sweet 
reader, can overtake them when we list, though the 
swift steeds of Fancy must be harnessed for the pur- 
pose. So please you, then, we will follow them 
anon. In the mean time, sit you down by my side 
on this sunny bank, opposite the gate, where Vivian’s 
uncle still stands and gazes after the fast receding 
vehicle, andI will tell you all F know about him. 
You had time to see, ere he took his seat in the 
coach, that he was a tall, nobly formed youth, pos- 
sessing, in an eminent degree, what the French call, 
“ Un air distingué.” ' You could not but notice the 
thin silky intellectual looking curls, which waved on 
his classical head, (don’t laugh at the word “ intel- 
lectual!”) Think a moment! Is there not expression 
even in hair? Does not thick, bushy, séebby hair, 


his absence, and gone for the first time to pass a 
month or two amid the gaieties of the metropolis. 
And now let us after him with what speed we may. 

See! there is my friend, Fancy; just in time! 
descending in her opal charict, drawn by a score 
of peacocks, which fly or creep, as the wayward 
goddess wills. Her rainbow scarf flutters in the air, 
her wild blue eyes sparkle with excitement, as she 
beckons us towards her. Give me your hand, sweet 
reader! so, one bound, and we are safe by her side; 
and now we too are on our road to London, and our 
vehicle glances like a meteor through the air. Since 
then we are so comfortably en route, let me just 
explain my motive for having been, as some will 
think, unnecessarily minute in my description of our 
hero. It was because I wished my young lady 
readers,—for whom this story is especially intended, 
to be interested in him, andI thought the surest way of 
making them so, was to let them trace, in his person 


_as well as mind, a remarkable resemblance to some 


favored acquaintance of their own. Have I suc- 
ceeded? Mary, Caroline, Julia, Isabel! Is he not 
the “perfect zmage” of—you know who? There— 


especially if it curl, give you an idea of dullness, sen- | don’t blush, dear! I won't tell. ‘ Revenons & nos 


suality and want of refinement? If it doesn’t, my | 
precious reader, take my word for it, you don’t see 
with your “mind’s eye,” or at any rate, with my 
mind’s eye. Did you observe Ais eyes? They are 
black, brilliant and expressive, full of that great 
rarity, in this whig and tory world, soul. His com- 
plexion is glowing and slightly brown by exposure. 


There is a dimple in his chin, his nose is just like ° 


that of the Apollo Belvidere, and his forehead, how 
shall I describe its beauty? broad, white, spiritual, 
beaming with thought, I cannot do it justice. There 
is the least perceptible curl on his beautiful lip; but 
you cannot see it when he smiles; for his smile is 
tenderness itself. In his manly bearing too, there is, 
perhaps, a dash of aristocratic haughtiness, at first, 
but it soon wears away upon acquaintance. The 
difficulty is to become acquainted with him; I defy 
a dull or a vulgar person to do it. 

The cheerful, healthy looking old gentleman, who 
is just turning from the gate towards that white house 
among the trees, is, as I told you, his uncle. Vivian’s 
parents died during his childhood, and left him to 
this uncle’s care. He has just returned from abroad, 
come of age,—taken possession of his paternal 


moutons.” Hey day! what have we here? A 
traveling chariot broken down in the road! Our 
friend Vivian bearing a lady in his arms towards the 
neighboring inn, which the stage coach has. already 
reached! An old gentleman, probably her father, 
staring and hurrying after them as fast as the gout 
will let him, and the servants, postilions &c., busy in 
untackling the horses and righting the injured vehicle. 
We won’t stop to inquire the cause of the accident. 
Fancy will tell us that at her liesure. Let us enter 
the inn. 


CHAPTER. I. 


‘My dear Margaret, are you well enough to 
proceed?” said the old gentleman to his daughter. 
‘Oh! yes—papa !—quite well—” and she rose to tie 
on her bonnet. ‘‘ But, papa !’—Margaret hesitated 
and blushed—‘‘ well, child! what now?’ ‘Don't 
you think before we go, we should thank the young 
man, who so politely assisted me ?”” 

‘Fudge ! we shall have time enough to thank him, 
—we must goin the same coach. I can’t stay here 


estates,—left the old gentleman to look after it, in | all night to have the chariot repaired. Come, child)" 
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They took their seats in the coach; Vivian entered 
after them and found himself opposite the dark-eyed 
girl, who had been thrown from the chariot, for- 
tunately without injury, and whom he had carried 
half fainting to the inn. By her side was her father, 
and by Vivian’s side, a spruce and fidgetty youth, 
a would-be exquisite, daintily arrayed as that pecu- 
liar race are wont to be. 

The refreshed horses galloped steadily forward ; 
the first mile-stone was passed; and poor Margaret's 
graceful neck really. began to ache,—she had looked 
so long out of the opposite window, to avoid Vivian’s 
earnest, though half furtive gaze. So she calmly 
drew from her pocket a suspicious looking twist of 
a billet, and, drooping her dark lashes, began 
gravely and assiduously to tear it into small bits, 
placing them carefully in a bag which hung upon 
her arm. : - 

And now Vivian could indulge his passionate fond- 
ness for the beautiful to his heart’s content; for the 
old gentleman was fast asleep, and Margaret only 
once raised her eyes, and, meeting his, dropped them 
again to her work, while a swift, bright blush stole up 
for 2 moment to her cheek, and left it pale as before. 
Her countenance was singularly beautiful. It was not 


dark, but there was a soft, mellow, sunny tone all . 
over it, which, with her glossy, raven braids, rosy | 
mouths, and long black lashes, produced a strangely | 


rich effect. She wore a dark and very elegant 
traveling habit fitting closely to her beautiful bust; 
while a bonnet of ruby velvet formed a striking con- 
trast with her deep, bright eyes and almost colorless 
cheek. 

As she continued her employment, drawing from 


her pocket and disposing of note after note, Vivian | 
could not but watch and admire the wonderful play 
of expression on the lip, brow and cheek before him. — 


It seemed to him, that he could trace, on that ever 
changing and ever eloquent countenance, the shadow 
of each succeeding thought, as it passed from her 
mind. Its prevailing expression was that of endear- 
ing tenderness and sweetness ; but ever and anon,—a 
sudden arching of the lovely lip, a starry gleam of 
dimples on the cheek, anda momentary flash of irre- 
pressible merriment through the fringing lashes of the 
half raised hazel eyes, betrayed that mirth was 
making holiday in her heart. But why? And to 
whom was that sportive glance directed? Not to 
Vivian, alas! but to the stranger at his side; and 
though he had never seen the lady before—had not 
been introduced, and was ignorant even of her name, 
a pang of jealousy shot like an icicle through his 
heart, at the thought. But when he turned to look 
upon the object of the fair girl’s evident enjoyment— 
he too smiled involuntarily. Nearly all the scraps 
of paper, that escaped from the slight fingers of 
Margaret, had alighted on the precious habiliments of 
the beau, who, when Vivian turned, was busily 
employed.in brushing them off, with a look of solemn 
distress, that was irresistibly ludicrous. Alas for the 
dandy! His was an endless task. He had no 
sooner succeeded in disengaging the intruders from 
one part of his dress, than they flew to another, and at 





last dared to settle even in those shining and scented 
locks, which he had taken off his hat to display. 
This was too much. He put up both his hands. He 
shook himself. He tried to look up to his own hair ! 
As a last resource, he contrived to raise his enormous 
mouth and blow upwards into his curls! Imagine, 
reader, that long and stupid face, in the awkward 
position I have ‘described! The head bent, the 
almost white eyebrows elevated, the chia depressed, 
the under lip protruded and the lugubrious looking 
youth puffing with all his might! It was all in vain, 
and growing desperate, the hapless dandy meekly 
leaned towards Vivian, and said—'' May I trouble 
you, sir?” Our hero returned his imploring took 
with one of petrifying hauteur.—— “Did you 
address yourself to me, sir?” “ Yes, sir!—I—I— 
would you be so good, sir, as to—to—” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“In short, sir, will you have the goodness to 
release my hair from the white favors, with which 
the young lady opposite has been so kind as to honor 
me?” Vivian bowed low and replied with equal 
solemnity, “Sir, I beg to inform you, that I have 
never been so thoroughly initiated into the myste- 
ries of a barber’s vocation, as to do justice to your 
hyacinthine ringlets.” So saying, the haughty youth 
turned once more to gaze at his lovely vis-a-vis. 
, She was looking very demure, pursing her pretty 
mouth, and quietly bending her dark eyes upon the 
paper, which, she took care, should no longer annoy 
her fellow traveler. Vivian gazed at her with 
mingled surprise and admiration. What could be 


; the meaning of her strange occupation? He would 


not condescend to feel inquisitive; yet he could not 
help fancying it was some clandestine correspon- 
dence, which she was ashamed to have known, but 
with which she could not bear to part altogether. 
When once this idea had taken possession of his 
mind, he could not dismiss it, and he was just work- 
ing himself up into a most unreasonable fit of anger 
with his unconscious and unoffending companion, 
when, to his dismay, the coach stopped at the 
Saracen’s Head in London, and he was obliged to 
bid the lady a reluctant good-morning, without a 
hope of ever seeing ber again. 

| The truth is, he was desperately in love for the 
‘first time in his life, and a thousand times did he 
| lament his carelessness, in not having endeavored to 
discover her name and residence in town. All the 
information he could gather from her conversation 
with her father was, that they were hurrying home 
from the country in expectation of a visit from a 
| friend. 

The first fortnight after his arrival was spent in 
| vain inquiries among his friends about the fair en- 
-grosser of his thoughts. As he was ignorant of her 
name, he could of course obtain no information with 
' regard to her. 

One morning, at breakfast, he received a letter 
' from his uncle; but before I apprise my reader of its 
contents, I must state a fact which has hitherto been 
forgotten, namely, that one object of our hero’s 
‘journey had been to fulfill an engagement, which his 
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uncle had made for him, to pass a few weeks in the 
neighborhood of London, at Walton Hall, the resi- 
dence of an old friend of his father’s, whom he had 
never seen. He had half promised his uncle that he 
would give but three days to the novelties of the me- 
tropolis, previous to the promised visit. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the old gentleman’s letter. 

‘My dear boy, I have just received a letter from 
my old friend Walton, in which he expresses his sur- 
prise that you have not yet made your appearance at 
Walton Hall. I am anxious and disappointed at this, 
for I have been fancying you already deeply in love 
with my pet Maggie, and indeed.I dreamed last 
night that I saw you together,” etc., etc. 

One of Vivian’s virtues was decision, and another 
was energy. Without the latter, the first would be 
almost valueless. Ere two hours had elapsed, he 
was seated in the drawing-room at Walton Hall, 
awaiting the appearance of its owner. He recalled, 
with some misgivings, the contents of his uncle’s 
letter. ‘‘He has set his heart upon my marriage 
with Miss Walton, and I have set mine upon this 
bewitching unknown. My poor, kind uncle! I re- 
gret his disappointment. I dare say Miss Margaret 
is a very nice, well-behaved young person, but my 
affections are irrevocably devoted to another, and it 
can never be!” Just as he came to this sublime con- 
clusion, he heard a far off voice, the very first tone 
of which he could not help loving, it was so sweet, 
so rich, and seemed so fresh from the heart. It was 
warbling snatches of a simple ballad, one only sen- 
tence of which he could distinctly hear; but that 
sentence he never forgot— 


One only she loved, and forever ! 
She wore an invisible chain 
That Pride wildly struggled to sever; 
And daily more deep ar grew the pain 
« Ah, vain,” she would sigh, | 7 seal e Eadie 
And Echo still answered * in vain !? 
And as the voice sang, it came nearer and nearer, 
and did not cease till the singer, a beautiful girl, trip- 
ing gaily into the room, beheld and, blushing deeply, 
curtsied to our hero. Could he believe his eyes? 
“Tt is—it is—” ‘ Miss Walton,” said the lady, finish- 
ing the sentence for him, and recovering instantly 
her self-possession. 

‘‘ You wish to see my father? I will send him to 
you immediately ;” and she glided from the room, 
leaving poor Vivian in doubt whether he were dream- 
ing or awake. If awake, then were the half-dreaded 
Miss Walton and the lovely unknown of the stage- 
coach one and the same person! And he had wasted 
a whole precious fortnight, that he might have passed 
in her society! Well, he would make the most of 
his present visit at any rate; and so thinking, he 
made his best how to Mr. Walton, who now entered, 
and who, most cordially shaking hands with him, 
welcomed him to Walton Hall, as the son of his 
oldest and dearest friend. 

‘When you sent up your card,” continued he, ‘I 
little thought that I should find in Vivian Russell the 
youth who so kindly assisted my daughter when our 
chariot was overturned. I regret that we did not 
know you then; but we must make up for lost time. 


Your uncle promised me a long visit from you, and I 
trust you have come to fulfill the promise.” After a 
short conversation, Vivian agreed to return in time 
for breaktast ‘the next day, and remain for several 
weeks. 


CHAPTER MT. 


“Down, Vivian, down!” exclaimed Margaret 
Walton, as she entered the breakfast room, from the 
lawn, and gracefully welcomed Mr. Vivian Russell 
to the Hall. The dog had been named and presented 
to her father, by our hero’s uncle, a short time before ; 
and Vivian thought he had never known the music 
of his own name, till now, when pronounced by that 
sweet and playful voice. Margaret seemed to him 
lovelier than ever, in her plain white robe, her color 
heightened by exercise, and a few wild flowers, care- 
lessly wound into the soft braids of her hair. 

“Papa is a late riser, Mr. Russell, and we must 
wait breakfast for him; but he will soon be down 
now—” as she spoke, she seated herself, and began, 
with an arch, sidelong glance at Vivian, who could 
not repress a smile—yes! actually began, to tear 
in pieces another of those tormenting little notes ! 

“ Hum !” said Vivian to himself, “ the clandestine 
correspondence goes swimmingly on, it seems. I 
will think of her no more.” 

** Think of her no more!” He thought of nothing 
else all that day and the next and the next ; and each 
day with a more fervent and impassioned devotion! 
She was so mild, yet so noble !—so tenderly beautiful ! 
he half worshiped her already. And yet those 
papers. He detested deceit from his soul. False- 
hood, equivocation, deception of any kind, from a 
child he had been too proud to stoop to them; and 
here he was, irretrievably in love with one who had 
evidently something wrong to conceal. 

One day, the servant brought her a note—“ From 
Sir George Elwyn, Miss.” A smile dimpled her 
cheek as she read, and then it shared the fate of many 
that had gone before it, and the bits were preserved 
as usual in the little basket by her side. 

“This -then,” thought Vivian, “is the secret! 
This Sir George, confound him! is the lover—the 
beloved!” And for three whole days after this wise 
conclusion did our hero sulk in silent misery; and 
for three whole days did the wondering Margaret 


: weep, when alone, for his waywardness, and, when 


in his presence, laugh more gaily than ever, or curl 
her sweet lip, in maiden pride, at his moody replies 
to her attempts at conversation. 

The third day was the sabbath, and as they walked 
home from church, a fine-looking young man passed 
on horseback, and bowed, with an air of ‘‘ empresse 
ment,” to Miss Walton and her father. “He’s a 
confounded handsome fellow! don’t you think so, 
Vivian?” said Mr. Walton. 

“Who, sir?” said Vivian with an abstracted air. 

“The young man, who just passed, Sir George 
Elwyn. He is to dine with us, to-day.” Vivian 
started at the name and gazed earnestly at Margaret, 
who, of course, blushed as was her wont. That 
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blush decided him. ‘I was right!” he exclaimed 
internally, and making a hurried excuse to leave 
them, he hastened by a shorter path to the house— 
wrote @ note, in which, disclaiming dissimulation, he 
only begged his kind host to forgive his abrupt 
departure from the Hall, left it on his dressing-table, 
mounted his horse, and galloped back to town, 
thinking himself the most miserable fellow in 
existence. 


CHAPTER IV, 


‘¢ What the deuse !” exclaimed Mr. Walton, as he 
read the farewell billet of our hero—‘‘ Margaret,” 
—and he suddenly looked enlightened on the sub- 
ject—'I hope you are not the cause of this!” 

1, sir! I the cause?” replied the conscious girl, 
with a very demure look of surprise— What have 
I done?” 

Her father could not well say what she had done, 
so he said nothing; but he looked annoyed and 
sorry, and he found fault with the dinner. 

That night Vivian Russell had a strange, and, as 
he thought, a very provoking dream. He thought he 
was toiling over brake and brier, in pursuit of Mar- 
garet’s paper basket, which hovered like a “ will o’ 


the wisp” before him, and enticed him into all sorts of | 


dangers, up hill and down, through bog and stream, 
till at last, when, on the top of a high mountain, he 
thought it just within his grasp, an angel-face 


| 


gleamed for a moment from a low cloud close by, | 


and a white arm, reaching out, snatched the treasure 
from his outstretched hand, and vanished wah it 
from his sight ! 

For a week afterwards, our etd, wretched and 
restless, tried hard to forget the maiden and her 


folly, as he chose to term it; but her image would | 


not leave him.. Sleeping or waking, he saw her 


destroying, to conceal yet preserve, the billet-doux | 


of the happy and handsome Sir George Elwyn. 

“What a shameful waste of time!” he exclaimed 
one day in a sudden fit of virtuous indignation. “ To 
be sure, she does a great deal else: She writes, 
reads, draws, sews for the poor, &c., &c.; but then 
many a moment, which might be more profitably 
employed, is squandered in this preposterous occu- 
pation, which she really seems to make a business 
of.” 

“What a shameful waste of time!” whispered 
conscience in return. ‘Tobe sure you ride, lounge, 
sleep, eat, &&c. &c., but then many a moment, which 


might be more profitably employed, is squandered in , 


these preposterous reveries, which you peally seem 
to make a business of.” 

In one of his daily rides, Vivian felt himself irre- 
sistibly impelled towards the Hall, and after wander- 
ing for some time within sight of the house, in the 
vain hope of catching a glimpse of its fair inhabitant, 
he strolled without any definite object into the 
village. 


As he approached a low cottage, he saw a form, , 


which he could not mistake, entering the door, fol- 
lowed by a footman. The door closed after them , 
but the window was open, and Vivian glanced in. 
It was Margaret! She was in the act of taking a 
pillow from the hand of her attendant. ‘ See!” she 
said to the poor woman of the cottage, who was 
lying on a bed, looking very ill, ‘I have brought 
you another pillow. I hope it. will ease your poor 
shoulders; it is softer than the last, for I tore the 
papers, with which it is stuffed, much finer ;”-and ~ 
tenderly raising the. invalid, she placed the pillow 
beneath her. 

“ The papers, with which it is stuffed! and: this, 
then, is their destination! and Sir George’s note is in 
the old woman’s pillow! And I called ita waste of 
time! 199 

Vivian was half wild with joy and surprise. He 
staid to hear no more, but flew rather than walked 
back to the Hall, and contrived to make his peace 
with Mr. Walton, and accept an invitation for din- 
ner, before the unconscious Margaret had returned 
from her errand of benevolence. As he saw her 
approach from the window, he hurried out to meet 
her, his face glowing with the joyous excitement of 
his discovery, and, hastily drawing her arm through 
his, exclaimed,—‘‘I’m so happy! It is all right! 
I was quite mistaken; I’m so happy !””) When she 
first recognized him, Margaret’s beautiful features 
lighted up, for a moment, with irrepressible joy ; but 
the glow faded as she recalled the discourteous man- 
ner of his departure, and though she did not with- 
draw the arm he had taken, she received his protesta- 
tions of happiness at their meeting, with a quiet dig- 
nity and reserve, which amply punished our impetuous 
lover for his fault. But though she would not deign 
to inquire in what he was mistaken, by degrees the 
reserve wore off beneath the genial and irresistible 
influence of Vivian’s frank and joyous demeanor, and 
for the rest of the day she allowed herself to be as 
happy as her heart bade her. : 

As our hero sat by her work-table after tea, a sud- 
den thought came into his head. ‘I willsee if my 
writing will share the fate of others,” said he to him- 


self. And scribbling, upon some paper, the verse 


he had heard her sing on his first visit—beginning 
with, ‘‘ One only I love and forever,” he cut it into 
small pieces and placed it on the table before her, 
at the same time laughingly pointing to the fatal 
basket. Margaret began to join the pieces, suc- 
ceeded in the first line, colored, smiled as she read, 
and making a playful feint of putting them in the 


| basket, threw them at last, with would-be careless- 


ness, into a book, which Jay open on the table. 

Vivian’s heart beat high! and higher still, when, 
gently taking his pencil from his hand, she wrote on 
a card, and cut to pieces, the following lines, which 
after much puzzling he placed correctly together. 
“J sincerely congratulate the ‘one only.’ He or 
she, whichever it may be, will be happy certainly i in 
the invariable devotion you display.” 

Vivian bit his lip at the word “ invariable;” for he 
remembered his fit of ill-humor. But he did not 
despair, he wrote again, as follows,— 
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Nay ! if this heart's devotion changes, 
*Tis only as the needle turns, 
‘With trembling truth, howe’er it ranges, 
To where the pole-star beams and burns : 
Star of my life! howe’er I flee, 
So Fate has linked my love to thee! 


Margaret seemed to become suddenly sensible that 


this at least was a clandestine correspondence; for 


blushing again more deeply than before, she rose and 
left the room, with the paper still in her hand. She 


did not return that evening, and our hero began to , 


fear that his half playful, half in earnest declaration 
had offended her. They met at breakfast, however, 


and save a slight additional shade of reserve, her ' 


manner was the same as usual. 

Vivian knew not what to think. He pined to be 
relieved, but he would not, without further encourage- 
ment, hazard another and more formal declaration. 

Awaking from his reverie, he found himself alone 
in the breakfast-room, turning, unconsciously, the 
key of Margaret’s work-box. Suddenly a little secret 
door sprung ‘open at his accidental touch, and there, 
ona tiny shelf, lay a paper with “Vivian,” written 
on the outside, in a delicate female hand! Bewil- 
dered with love and hope, he opened it ere he 
thought of the dishonor of so doing, and found—(yes ! 
it was no dream and he was the happiest of the 
happy !)—the very bits of paper, which he had laid 
before her the night previous, and which she had 
thrown so carelessly into a book! Forgetting, in his 
passionate delight, the impropriety, the indelicacy of 
allowing her to know that her secret was betrayed, 
he hurriedly penciled on a card—‘ Dearest Marga- 
ret; by a blessed accident, I have discovered the 
secret shelf—its contents are a token to me that you 
have rightly construed my earnest devotion of word 
and manner. Dare I imagine it also a token that 
you approve that devotion? Tell me, sweet Marga- 
ret, say but one word, but let that word be ‘ yes,’ 
and I am yours only and forever, Vivian.” 








He placed it on the shelf, hastily closed the little . 


door, and left the house; after meeting Mr. Walton 
on the stairs, and promising to call the next day. 


CHAPTER V. 


Vivian was punctual to his appointment ; but Miss 
Walton received him with a cold and quiet dignity, 
for which he could not account. Her cheek was 
flushed, and she looked as if she had been weeping 
bitterly. She was slowly tearing a note. As soon 
as she had finished, she touched the spring of the 
secret door, and, taking from the shelf the unfor- 
tunate card, deliberately tore it into atoms, and placed 





the bits in the basket. Vivian gazed upon her in 
mingled astonishment and despair. 

“Wont they hurt the poor woman’s head 2” asked 
he, attempting to smile. 

““ Not so much as they have hurt my heart,” replied 
Margaret in a low tone, and rising as she spoke, she 
was gone before he had time to reply. He resolved 
to ask an explanation, and simply writing, “How 
have I offended you?’—he again used the secret 
shelf as a repository for his thoughts. 

The next day he called again. The box was still. 


onthe table, but the little door, the shelf, the note, 
_had vanished, and only a hollow space disfigured our 


heroine’s beautiful India work-box. It seemed she 
was determined to have no secret correspondence, 
either with him or any one else. Vivian thought 
himself alone, and, leaning his head on the box, 
sighed deeply. His sigh was echoed, and, looking 
up, he caught Margaret’s eyes bent mournfully upon 
him—blushing she turned away. He sprung up, 
caught her hand, drew her gently to the sofa, and 
pointing to the box, looked imploringly, but silently, 
in her face. 

Oh!” she said, in a faltering voice, ‘‘ how could 
you so humble me in my own eyes, as to let me 
know that you had discovered the only secret I ever 
had in my life ?” 

A sudden light flashed upon Vivian’s mind! 

“Was that it, dearest Margaret? It was wrong, 
it was indelicate ; but I did not think of it then, I was 
so happy, and Heaven knows I have suffered enough 
for my fault! Forgive me! you zil/ forgive me?” 

‘*T have already forgiven you, Vivian.” 

** But that is not enough; you must do more than 
forgive, you must love me, dear one!’ he murmured, 
drawing her tenderly towards him. 

“Must I?” said Margaret playfully ; Well, then, 
if I must, I must! I have always been a pattern of 
obedience—have I not, papa?” and Mr. Walton en- 
tering, as she spoke, the happy but embarrassed girl 
escaped from Vivian's ardent thanks, and flew to her 
chamber, to recall his every look and tone, and to 
live over again in fancy the joy of that delightful in- 
terview. 

An hour afterwards, he joined her in her walk, and 
gave her the whole history of his love, his suspicions 
and his jealousy. 

“And so, Mr. Vivian Russell,” said the lady, 
when he had concluded, “those harmless atoms of 
paper have been the cause of all this misunderstand- 
ing and estrangement. Truly, indeed, said the bard 
that, 

“ Trifles light as air 
Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 
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Mr. Hamurve,—The book loaned I have read to 
edification; yet do I think it requires some special con-. 
sideration, which will occur in the course of reading 
the biography, before we become impressed with the 
superiority of the character. (You know that I have 
never seen the individual, having lived remote from 
him.) Not do I mean in regard to his having a su- 
perior degree of piety—of superinduecd grace, to his 
asking and his seeking ; for the most desultory reader 
will accord him that; but I mean that you have to look 
amidst his acts and performances, I may say achieve- 
ments, before you get the full idea how important he 
was. I refer to the pluinness of his language; (this 
little notice of sclf, perhaps originates in greatness;) 
whilst there is no touch of vulgarity, in word, or phrase, 
yet is there a sort of commonness, just like what many 
others might have used, which at first gives the reader a 
sort of disappointment, as emanating from a high and} 
distinguished source. | 
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But presently we get to read the man, and we find 
him indued with a refinement of the softest nature— 
and beyond that the refinement of grace, controlling, 
and guiding, and guarding his actions and his words, 
And now that we are initialed into the character, do 
we surely find him what he really zs, and we are tho- 
roughly convicted of our misapprehension. 

Still the narrative shows us that his greatness was 
built upon his activity, his zeal, his benevolence of deed, 
and of performance. Not accounting words, although 
he gave many of these, seasunable to others, not sparing 
of self, for more than their comparative value. His 
disinterestedness constituted, as in all characters it must, 
the measure of his greatness. True it is that he acted 
his mission ; for with a frail tenement he possessed an 
indomitable vigor of soul; and this, as for as his life 
extended, he gave fo and expended in the Church. 

In reading, I am again and again, and ever charmed 
with the eloquence of St. Paul. I have even to pause 
and admonish myself, that although cloquence was, be- 
yond all doubt, eminently his, yet the great difference 
betwixt him and his coadjutors—the matter in which 
he outran and excelled them all—was, beyond this, not 
that “he had not two coats;” that he “ate and drank 
where he could, or fasted at need;” that he admonished, 
consoled, and prayed with the poor, the sick, the miser- 
able, and the wicked; not “that he was determined to 
know nothing, save Jesus Christ and his righteous- 
ness,” but it was that he gave himself—not spiritually 
alone—not his heart and voice—but that he exerted his 
entire being in the service of God—that he, by the aid 
of the Spirit, commuted his energy into its living type 
of successive being! And even such was Wilbur 
Fisk; and so—appropriating the contributions of other 
men’s dollars to the purpose—did he. He endowed the 
school and the college—also a gratuitous class of thir- 
ty—with his own spiritual existence; for he founded, 
he planted, and watered these seminaries—which labor 
of love and of life, surviving Christians, whilst they 
mourn him, shall foster and sustain—not forgetting his 
relict, nor, that, amidst all his labors, almost the sole 
provision that is made for her, was that, on his death- 
bed, and near to his last, he agrees to the proposal, that 
his papers, being collected, may, in the form of a Biog- 
raphy,* afford to her the means of subsistence, and “so 
be it.” B. 
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LETTERS. 


“Tf life were slumber on a bed of down, 
Toil unimposed, vicissitude unknown, 
Sad were our lot.” 


We pass over so much of the lives of our dramatis 
persone as flowed in a still and even current, and 
only glance at those turns and changes that most 
obviously affected their after lives. We say obvi- 
ously, but, in reality, is there any period in the 
mental development that does not more or less 
alfect its after condition. There were qualities in 
Stanley Gretton’s character which do not often co- 
exist, and their singular combination was probably 
owing to the early and striking change in his cir- 
cumstances, which, on a nature social to diffusive- 
Ness, generous to profusion, and full of humour, 
that sweet sunshine of life, had superinduced pro- 
vidence, thrift, and habits of deep reflection. ‘This 
is not the stuff that heroes of romantic days were 
made of; but we have to do with the realities of 
our working-day world. 

Stanley was fifteen when he announced to his 
uncle, Wilton Harvey, to his astonishment and 
displeasure, (at least as much of it as the good- 
natured man could feel,) that he had procured an 
employment by which he could earn enough to 
support himself. 

«The deuce you have! and what is to become 
of. your education in the meantime? You never 
thought of that, hey?” 

“ Pardon me, my dear uncle; I have been think- 
ing of it for the last three years. I am now, in my 
studies, two years in advance of boys of my own 
age, and am prepared to enter the junior class at 
Columbia College.” 

« Bless me! is it possible? are you indeed?’ My 
dear boy, you shall have every advantage—you de- 
serve it. Vil hold up your example to your cou- 
sins; I'll spare no money on you at any rate.” 

Stanley smiled. “It isin part that I may dis- 
pense with your money, Uncle Wilton, that I have 
exerted myself to get ahead.” 

«“T thought you had more sense, to say nothing 
of gratitude, Stanley. Have not I treated you like 
my own children? Have you felt any differ- 
ence?” 

« Never the slightest, except when you reminded 
me of it by being more lavish upon Mary and me 
than upon them—more indulgent to us.” 

«“ How could I help that? I should have been 
as crucl as the babes-in-the-wood-uncle if I could 
have done otherwise. I had to be father and mo- 
ther, as well as uncle to you—poor children! 


Have my boys done or said anything to hurt you? 
has Grace?” 

«“ Nothing in the world; but you are all spoiling 
us with your kindness.” 

“Then if you have nothing to complain of, 
what in the world are you going away for? I 
never heard such confounded nonsense—you fif- 
teen, and Mary six. Do you mean to take her on 
your back, and go begging through the world with 
her, instead of staying where you have a natural 
tight to everything you want?” 

You have indeed, my dear uncle, made our 
wants seem to us like rights. Mary has never 
been an orphan, and [ only in the memory of my 
parents’ love.” 

Again Mr. Harvey interrupted him, but with a 
little fidgeting, and turning away to wipe his 
eyes. “This is talk, Stanley; you know I don’t 
like talk; actions speak louder than words. If 
you truly feel so, what do you go away for?” 

“In the last conversation I had with my father,” 
replied Stanley, “he told me how his youth had 
passed in exertion and self-denial; he spoke of the 
power he had acquired by his struggles and self- 
reliance. 1 remember—for I remember every word 
he said upon that last day I was with him—-I re- 
member he said, ‘Stanley, do not let my success 
spoil you. Sofas, lolling-chairs, a carriage, and a 
luxurious table make a bad bringing up for an 
American boy. If I were to die a poor man to-day 
T believe you would be the better for it; you would 
take care of your sister, and make something of 
yourself.’ Now, uncle, am I wrong:—am I super- 
stitious in thinking there was something of pro- 
phetic counsel in this?” 

«No, no, by George, Stanley! But then it’s— 
it's—it’s very hard upon me. I won’t oppose you. 
Go, and God go with you, my boy. Live as 
poorly as you choose—rough it as you will, but 
then you must take money enough from me to pay 
your college fees—to buy your clothes, and nick- 
nacks, and supply your little expenses, you know.” 

“This would be an odd way of roughing it, 
uncle. No, I must cast off entirely.” 

« But you can’t do it, my son.” 

Stanley explained. He told his uncle that he 
had engaged to give lessons, for which he should 
teceive money enough to defray all his necessary 
expenses; that he had taken lodgings at Harman 
Staata’, an old friend of his father, of decayed for- 
tune, whose plain joints of meat and frugal allow- 
ance would certainly tend to save our young phi- 
losopher from any self-imposed restrictions. 

Stanley’s plan worked admirably: his income 
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increased, and his expenses did not. As soon as 
he had the means, he endeavoured to remove his 
sister from her luxurious town-home to a country 
residence; but in this he was thwarted: he had 
something more stubborn to contend with than his 
uncle’s opposition—the resolute temper of his cou- 
sin, Grace Harvey, who, though four years older 
than Mary Gretton, found in her loving and ear- 
nest disposition, quick wit, and cheerful temper, 
the elements of most delightful companionship, so 
that she was her friend as well as pet. From time 
to time Stanley made ineflectual efforts to remove 
hissister. Grace was too strong for him. She had 
showers of reasons to oppose to him; and if reasons 
failed, a woman’s substitute, showers of tears. 

The course of life ran on for five years: Stanley 
won all the honours the college could confer, stu- 
died law, and was admitted one of the multitudinous 
legal fraternity of the city of New York. Just at 
this time it was determined that Mr. Harvey should 
go abroad with his family. Mrs. Harvey had been 
dead many years; her sister, a widow, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Salton, was to attend her niece. Mr. Har- 
vey’s two boys were to be placed in a foreign 
boarding-school. Miss Grace Harvey was to re- 
main with her aunt in Paris for two or three years 
to perfect herself in French and sundry accomplish- 
ments; and it was agreed on ail sides, but not till 
after a stout resistance from Grace, und rnany keen 
pangs, that Mary should be consigned to her bro- 
ther. The parting hour came: Grace Harvey was 
just fifteen—at that happy age when the freshness 
of childhood had not passed away—when the gates 
of life are just unfolding—when all around breathes 
grace, love, and beauty, and all beyond promise 
and hope. Her dark flashing eye indicated her 
generous and vchement temper, and when quite 
unexcited, and in seeming repose, there was a 
depth of expression that revealed an unsounded 
and unknown power. Her complexion was dark, 
but so quickly and richly kindled by mental ex- 
citement, or a glow of feeling, that she seemed to 


_ be a child of the south rather than of our cold lati- 


tude. Her features were not regular; to tell the 


_ truth, they were very irregular, and unconforma- 


, 


> 


| ble to all the standards and rules of beauty, but they 


produced the effect of beauty; and, by those who 
felt it, it was attributed to the classic form of her 
head, to its graceful set upon her shoulders, to her 
buoyant step and graceful movement. The sim- 
ple truth was, that her soul lit up her face, and 
animated her whole form, giving it an expression 
far beyond what mere beauty of outline and colour- 
ing can produce. Mary Gretton was very different 
from her cousin, but not inferior to her. Though 
four years younger, she waz much less liable to 


. Mistakes and perversion. She dwelt in the clear 
: sunshine of love, simplicity, and truth, too high for 
: the vapory delusions of the world to reach to her 


: elevation. 


At the period of her parting with Grace 
she was a happy, confiding, intensely-loving little 
girl of cleven years. 

The last preparations were finished. Mrs. Sal- 


ton was already in the carriage, the servants werc 
bustling through the rooms with the last parcels, 
and the boys thundering up and down the stairs. 

“Is everything ready, Stanley?” asked Mr. 
Harvey. 

“Yes, I believe everything. I have put Hal- 
leck’s and Bryant’s poems, for my cousin, in the 
red bag, with the books for Mrs. Salton; and here, 
uncle, are all the morning papers for you.” 

« Oh, thank you, thank you, my dear fellow, you 
think of everything—the last newspapers J shall 
have, perhaps, for a month to come; this is the 
worst of going to sea. Come here, Stanley,” he 
added, lowering his voice, and withdrawing to the 
extremity of the room farthest from the girls, who 
stood by the mantel-piece encircled in one ano- 
ther’s arms: “ Now don’t answer me, Stanley,” 
continued his uncle; “I don’t want any altercation 
with you, and that’s why I have left speaking to 
you till the last minute.’ He gave Stanley a 
paper: “ You will see in this that I have ordered 
a thousand dollars a year, to he paid to you quar- 
terly. It is not to await your draft; the order is 
peremptory that it be given to you, and you must 
take it, or my agent don’t perform his duty—so 
you have no choice. I could not go away with any 
comfort and provide less for you and that dear lit- 
tle girl, who is going forth among strangers, father- 
less and motherless.” 

«T cannot choose but take your money, my dear 
uncle,” replicd Stanley smiling, “and will use it 
if we need it.” 

«“ Thank you, thank you a thousand times; this 
is a great relief to me. God knows, if you would 
but consent to it, you should stand on even ground 
with my own children; but you have done man- 
fully, bravely, and I am proud of you—I must 
own that, though it’s hard I can’t do anything for 
you.” 

« You have done everything in giving me your 
confidence and affection.” 

While uncle and nephew were thus interchang- 
ing their kind feelings, Grace was giving her last 
charges to Mary. “Be sure, you or Stanley, to 
write by every packet—no, both write, and don’t 
write in French to please Dumas—I did not pro- 
mise him, and I shan’t do it. I can’t tum my let- 
ters to you into French exercises. What we feel 
will come gushing out of our hearts in English.” 

“Oh, I am sure I shall never write to you in 
French,” said Mary; “I should think French peo- 
ple would rather write in English what they really 
feel.” 

« And Mary, dear,” resumed Grace, “ don’t grow 
tall and gawky; be just the dear little round thing 
you are now, and don’t get that upright, demure, 
boarding-school-girl way of sitting; and don’t alter 
this way of dressing your hair—lI don’t like it in 
any other fashion whatever: and keep the same 
way of making your frocks, and always wear 
these little plaited frills round your neck and 
arms.” Mary smiled through her tears. “ But, 
above all, Mary, don't change in your love for 
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me; grow tall, fat, straight, crooked, anything you 
please, but keep your heart the same.” 

«That [ certainly shall; but it’s you, Grace, that 
I am afraid wiil change—you that are going so 
far away among strange people; there’s nothing to 
change me. We can’t change, can we, Stanley?” 
she added to her brother, who, his uncle having 
left him, had joined the cousins, 

“No, we cannot,” he replied. 

“ You are both very unkind to think that I can 
change.” Mary protested she did not think so, 
and begged Grace would take back that word 
unkind, which she said would stick in her ears ail 
the while Grace was gone. ‘Oh, I’ll take back 
anything—everything—if Stanley will take back 
what he said.” 

“Grace, the carriage is waiting,” called out 
Mr. Harvey. 

“T merely said, Grace, that we could not change.” 

“But you know what you meant, Stanley, 
Faith and love go together; and if you have not 
faith in me, you do not love me.” 

* Not love you!” exclaimed Stanley and Mary, 
in a breath. Mary looked Grace in the eye; Stan- 
ley turned away and walked to the window; his 
cheek was colourless. 

“Why, what are you about, children?” said 
Mr. Harvey, appearing at the door; “you will 
have time enough for your last words going down 
to the Hook;—poor things, keep together while 
you can. I'll go in the carriage with Mrs. Salton 
and the boys; and you, Stanley, go with the girls. 
If you were like other folks, Stanley, we might all 
go to Europe together; but I’ll be shot if I’d have 


you like them,” he half uttered, half murmured to | 
himself, “ or different from what you are; not even, © 


to have you always before my eyes.” 

The dismal parting was over; and the brother 
and sister were nearing the wharf on their return 
to the city. “I know,” said Mary, raising her 
head from her brother’s shoulder, and wiping away 
her tears, “that I ought to bear this better; but 
this is the first real sorrow I ever knew.” 

« And the first J ever knew, Mary, was such as 
to make all that come after it supportable.” 

‘Oh, how could I forget that?” 

«Simply because you did not know it, my dear 
sister.” 

“ How strange it is, Stanley, that we should be 
unconscious while such changes are going on?” 

“Yes, most strange!” But so it is through 
the whole of life; there are events changing, or 
circumstances moulding our destiny, over which 
we have no control, whose progress we neither sce 
nor hear. Why, then, may we not now have 
relations with the invisible world hereafter to be 
developed to us? 

Mary Gretton was soon after transferred to a 
happily chosen rural home, where, under the 
supervision of a most excellent teacher and friend, 
her character unfolded without any shackles or 
clogs whatever. Few young persons ate so de- 
pendent for their happiness on external circum- 


stances as Mary was—few of any age less so for 
their character. She was not moulded by out- 
ward things, but gave her impress to them. She 
was easily startled and disheartened by the evil 
aspects of life; but there were moments when she 
found good in everything; when “the million of 
spirits that unseen walk the earth,” seemed to 
enfold her in an atmosphere of light. Then she 
enjoyed rapturously everything; an aspect of na- 
ture, a flower, the sweet note of a bird, a book, 
a stanza of poetry. Sometimes her delight was 
deep and quiet; sometimes it burst forth in plea- 
sant words, and a laugh so joyous, that the young 
involuntarily joined with her, and the old and 
dreary gave an answering smile, and wished the 
child’s happiness might last! Alas! perhaps the 
next hour her disposition was like “sweet bells 
jangled out of tune,” jarred by some misery which 
she could not cure nor help. She was a strange 
mixture of gentleness and boldness, of timidity and 
courage; so that you could never calculate before- 
hand, whether she would shrink from a difficulty, 
or conquer it. Such a character, with its cager 
desires, and ever active feelings binding it with an 
electric chain, so that every touch is a sensation, is 
very inconvenient to those who have, or fancy they 
have, its training; trained it can only be by the 
infusion of a principle of duty, giving motive, force, 
and authority to self-direction. That principle, 
rooted in religion, will carry the soul through all 
the clashings, shocks, obstructions, and miserable 
trials of this world to heaven; and if it have not 
this holy principle, it will be sure to be wrecked 
on the stormy ocean of life. It is not the oak tree 
only that is lost by being planted in a china vase. 


LETTER FROM STANLEY GRETTON TO HIS SISTER 
MARY. 


My pranrst Manr:—Mrs. Bayard arrived in 


the Havre packet on Sunday, and brought you the ; 
enclosed Ictter from Grace, and the box that goes | 


with it. I have no Ictter from Grace, but Mrs. 
Bayard brings us startling news of her. It is 
reported in the American circle at Paris, that she 
is engaged to Clavers! [I see you drop my letter 


and tear open Grace’s to see if this be true. What- — 


ever she may have written on the subject, write to 
me by return of mail. If the report be true, it 
explains Clavers prolonging his stay so much be- 
yond his first purpose. I perceive he has been 
made an attaché to the embassy. This would 
give him a certain stamp that would make him 
more acceptable to Mrs. Salton. At home, I think 
he had not quite the distingué air, (to use that 
lady's favourite term,) to secure a high place in her 
good graces; but at Paris, “on change tout cela.” 
Clavers is certainly not quite the person you or I 
would have chosen for Grace; but he has merit; 
and who has merit equal to such fortune? I ima- 
gined Grace did not particularly fancy him; he 
was too reserved in his disposition, too elaborate 
in his manners to please her. But she was then 
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sixteen and uninstructed—unperverted by the 
world. Clavers, to do bim justice, has always 
aimed at the highest mark. In college he was a 
severer student than I, and it was rather accident 
than desert that gave me o rank above him. In the 
law students’ debating clubs, and in the young 
men’s political societies, he was always a leader. 
He had not mingled with socicty till I introduced 
him at my uncle’s. An introduction there led to 
a general circulation in fashionable life, and he 
thanked me for the favour I had done him with 
more fervour than the occasion seemed to me to 
deserve. He said to me with a frankness that 
surprised me, “I am infinitely obliged to you, 
Gretton; if I had lived a hermit all my life, I would 
have gone into none but the best society.” “An 
entrée into what you term the best society,” I 
replicd carelessly, “is easily obtained.” «Not so 
easily to those who are born in obscurity,” he 
answered, “as you who are bred in it imagine.” 
This was the first time I ever heard him allude to 
his origin. His face was deeply suffused. I felt 
a momentary contempt for him, but I checked it, 
remembering that human weakness rather deserves 
pity. I said, sincerely, that I thought an humble 
origin, if honest, was an advantage in this coun- 
try; for it gave a man an opportunity of making 
that a merit, which was a mere accident to ano- 
ther. He coldly replied, that “ experience was the 
only test in these matters,” and so the conversa- 
tion ended. I was surprised at Clavers’ going 
abroad. He had formed a fortunate partnership, 
and he is not a person deliberately to sacrifice a 
substantial advantage. Was it with the purpose 
of obtaining Grace, and—Mary, my pen almost 
cuts through my paper while I write it—Grace’s 
fortune? God knows I would not do Clavers 
injustice; but he belongs to the order of men who 
make their feclings defer to their interests, and 
whose interests, by a great but common mistake, 
are made to consist in pecuniary acquisitions. 
My uncle has the reputation of an immense and 
rapidly accumulating fortune. He has been a 
fortunate speculator in stocks, in town lots, and 
western lands. He says that he seems to himself 
a Midas; everything he touches tums to gold. 
He is vexed and would be angry, if angry he could 
be, that I will not put my sickle into the golden 
harvest which he sees on every side, while I be- 
lieve that harvests which appear without plough- 
ing or sowing, will vanish like the mirage of the 
desert, leaving unsated this thirst after riches. 
Besides, money is not, in my estimation, happi- 
ness, or the representative of happiness; enough of 
it for independence to myself and to you, my dear 
little Molly, I hold to be essential; and if, in the 
honourable pursuit of my profession, I gct more 
than this, I trust, that having become rich, the 
wise theories of our poverty will not be forgotten. 
My dear sister, [ pour out upon you all my f{eel- 
ings, experiences and purposes. Since Grace has 
come to be a fine lady in Paris, you are my only 
intimate friend. . * . 


Since writing the last page, an odd circumstance 
has occurred. I have been moving my office to 
the rooms our dear father occupied at the time of 
his death. It is wonderful how many recollections 
this locality has already awakened—how these 
blank wails touch the springs of memory and 
awaken tones, words, emotions that but for them 
might have slept for ever—But to my story. I 
told John, my office boy, to get me a carpenter to 
put up some fixtures in my new place. This 
morning I heard a man hobbling and stumbling 
up stairs, and John calling to him, “come on— 
come on; the shelves are wanted in this inner 
room.” I] can come no further,” replied the man 
in a broken voice, “my breath is gone.” I went 
forward, and seeing an old, blasted-looking crea- 
ture, apparently sinking under the weight of a few 
shelves, I took them from him, and sharply re- 
proved John for getting me a person incapable of 
doing my job. “He is not so poorly, sir, com- 
monly,” whispered John; “he was taken so just 
as he got to the door; you'll see, sir, he is a smart 
workman; for all he is such a bit ef car’on to look 
at, he’s always at it.” John’s term was not ill 
chosen. ‘The man’s bones were absolutely flesh- 
less; his skin seemed glued to them; and in Scrip- 
ture phrase, “darkness had gathered over him,” 
settling in the deep hollows of his cheeks and 
temples. His eyes were all that looked like life 
about him, and they were as restless, bright and 
wild as a maniac’s. His hair was perfectly white, 
but too thick for a very old man’s; his whole ap- 
pearance struck me as one who had been prema- 
turely smitten, and had not grown old by the gen- 
tle process of time. I certainly have never seen 
the poor wretch before; and yet it seemed to me 
that his features mingled with the dim images of 
my childhood. ‘Are you so feeble, or are you 
ill?” T asked. “Neither; it was only a giddiness 
took me coming up the stairs; please give me your 
directions.” I gave them, and John brought for- 
ward my office-plate with my name to ask if it 
should be put up. The man grasped my arm 
convulsively, then let it drop, and shook as if an 
ague had seized him. I told John to go for a phy- 
sician; but the man said “no, he should be over it 
in a minute,” and directly he rallied, and went te 
his work, and, except a slight tremulousness of his 
hand, as if nothing had occurred. When he had 
finished with the shelves, he came up to my desk, 
and again a tremor seized him. “I am not right 
well this morning,” he said; “and if you'll get 
some one else to put up your sign, I’ll—but 
what's this?” and he convulsively grasped a letter 
lying open on my desk. I replied gently, for his 
actions seemed involuntary, and what, in ordinary 
circumstances, would have been impertinent, de- 
served no displeasure. “This,” I replied, “is a let- 
ter from a friend of mine in Paris, Mr. Clavers.” 

«“ Good God!” exclaimed the old man, “is Au- 
gustine Clavers your friend’—Good God!” He 
pressed both hands on his head, and laughed like a 
madman. After a moment he again became calm, 
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and speaking with great effort, but steadily, he 
said, “Augustine Clavers is a friend of yours, 
then, sir; is he well!—is he prospering!—have 
you news of him?” 

The questions were all uttered in a breath, indi- 
cating irrepressible curiosity. I took advantage of 
it to try to find out what his acquaintance with 
Clavers amounted to. I asked “if he knew him 
well?” « Well!—yes, pretty well—I have worked 
for him—worked hard!” (there was not much in 
the words, Mary; they might have been uttered 
on an ordinary occasion; but there was a mingled 
bitterness and misery in the man’s emphasis quite 
indescribable;) “and the young man has been 
good to me, but I have seldom seen him; and now 
it’s a long time since I have heard from him; I am 
alone in the world, sir; I know nobody, and no- 
body cares for me; and that’s why I am thinking 
of this young man; and if you have but the least 
thing to tell me of him, I'l] thank you.” Perhaps, 
Mary, it is the tendency of our profession to make 
a man suspicious; at any rate, the habit of exa- 
mining witnesses sharpens the observation. I felt 
sure this old wretch had an interest in Clavers he 
wished not to betray; so I determined, in gratify- 
ing it, to find out its source if I could. “I have a 
great deal to tell of Mr, Clavers,” I said, “if you 
have heard nothing from him in the last year.” 

“ Nothing—nothing—nothing—he has heard 
from me though! No, no, I did not mean that— 
there’s a singing and roaring in my head to-day; 
I’m confused.” 

“Then you have not heard that Mr. Clavers 
has come to honours?” 

«“ No—what is it!—I knew he would.” 

I explained to him that he was attached to the 
embassy, that he was much courted in the Ameri- 
can Circle in Paris, that he visited in the houses of 
English lords, &c. He heard me with greedy ears 
and open mouth; but when I had finished, he 
seemed disappointed. “Is that all?’ he said, 
them lords won’t pay the fiddler for him. Have 
you told me all?” “Not quite all”—my tongue 
faltered, Mary, while I added the report that he 
was going to be married to a very fine young lady 
—my cousin. 

“ Your cousin!” he screamed, yes, absolutely 
screamed, Mary; ‘“No—no--no—oh, my head 
goes giddy again!—I must go home.” He stag- 
gered away from the table; I took his arm to assist 
him. He shrunk from me as if my hand were a 
branding iron, and hurried off. I called after him 
that I had not paid him; he did not heed me. I 
followed him down stairs, and gave him the price 
John had agreed on; he thrust it into his pocket 
without looking at it. I followed him up the street 
with my eye; he ran a-foul of everything in his 
way, turned half over the old woman’s apple stall, 
at the corner of the street, and there he disappeared 
from my sight. Now, dear Molly, though I have 
boasted my sagacity, you see I am at fault; and if 
your mother-wit can throw any light on the subject, 
pray use it for me. I confess it possesses my imagi- 


nation, perhaps unreasonably. I forgot to mention 
to you that John tells me the man’s name is Ross, 
and that he occupies a small portion of a house, of 
which he is proprietor, in Cherry-street; the rest he 
lets. John’s mother, a widow, occupies a purt of 
it. I bade him ask her if she had ever noticed any- 
thing unusual about the man. His answer was, 
that his mother said he was the “comicalest old 
thing she ever came across; he was always at 
work; always muttering to himself; that he seemed 
to have neither friend nor acquaintance in the 
world; that he was eager to get his rents, but 
never spent a penny; he was a quict body, that 
harmed no one, and a good landlord, except that 
he would allow none of his tenants a privilege in 
the cellar; he pretended he wanted it all to store 
his stuff in; he would not let any one set a foot in 
it.” John’s mother once finding the door open had 
gone down to sce for herself if there were no spare 
room, but before she could take a look round, Ross 
met her, and was in a towering passion, and told 
her if she did not keep to her own quarters, he 
would toss her out of the house, and her goods after 
her. John has made inquiries among the neigh- 
bours, but without effect. Cherry-street, like the 
Test of the city, changes its inhabitants for the 
most part every May day. One family had lived 
there four years, another six, but they knew no- 
thing of Ross, but that nothing is known of him. 
So I am not like to have my curiosity gratified till 
Clavers returns, and not then, for I should not ven- 
ture to dive into his secrets. Now, my dear Mary, 
I have done, and, in return, let me know how the 
gentle current of your life runs—its great events, a 
difficult lesson mastered, a glowing sunrise, or a 
brilliant aurora. Life should glide smoothly on to 
one who, at the end of the week, when “do unto 
others,” &c. is given out as the text to live by, 
asks for another, that being too easy! Do not re- 
proach Mrs. Carey with telling tales out of school. 
You are my whole patrimony, and I have a right 
to know its worth. 
Your foving brother, 
S. GRETTON. 


MART GHETTON TO HER BROTHER. 


My nEan BRoTHER:—Do you believe it? Surely 
Grace would have written it to us if it were true. 
and, thank Heaven, she has not. I never will be- 
lieve it, till I can’t help it. 

I wish Grace would not write tome again. Oh, 
no, that’s not what I wish, but that she would not 
have every other sentence about Clavers. You 
wish me to tell you what is in Grace’s letter— 
there is nothing you will much care to hear. She 
has been presented at Court, and Clavers has been 
there repeatedly with our minister; and they have 
all been to a grand fancy ball at the house of a 
French lady of high rank. Clavers appeared as an 
Indian chief, and the French ladies said his dress 
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was “admirable,” only surpassed by the propricty 
of his action--that was “vraiment Americain! 
parfaitement savage!” «“ Admirable judges they,” 
says Grace. Grace personated a “ Bohemienne,” 
(gipsy, is it not?) “TI assure you, Molly,” she 
writes, “as an enthusiastic Scotch audience once 
said of Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, ‘it was not 
bad!’ There is a good deal about operas, (Cla- 
vers goes everywhere with them.) You would not 
care for it, so I shan’t copy it. Do you like Cla- 
vers?’ I am sure you do not, though you had a 
sort of outside intimacy with him. You will tell 
me that I was too young to judge of him, but I 
think, Stanley, little girls see people as they really 
are—they do not take pains to be anything else to 
them as they do to grown up people. Grace 
thought just as I did then. We often laughed to- 
gether at his flattering her aunt Salton. Mrs. Sal- 
ton, who saw through everything else, could never 
see through that. I wonder if he dares to flatter 
Grace now! If Paris can make Grace vain and 
trifling, and devoted to outside things, it can do 
anything. I do not believe she is so. I wish she 
would write to us what she is thinking and feeling. 
Perhaps it is because [am but a school girl, and 
live up in the country, that this Paris life of Grace 
seems so like baby-house play. Oh, Stanley, it 
does not signify writing any more about it; you 
will sce how my tears have blotted all [ have writ- 
ten, and you will know by that how I feel at the 
bare thought of Grace being changed—no longer 
our own real Grace. 

Onc thing pleased me. The case contained an 
embroidered cape, a present from Mrs. Salton, with 
a scrap of paper pinned to it, on which Grace 
had written “Don’t furbelow yourself in this, 
Molly!” and in the case were half a dozen neck 
and sleeve ruffles, just such as she begged me al- 
ways to wear, except their exquisite French plait- 
ing. I kissed the scrap of paper and the plaiting 
over and over again. I burned the letter. 





My dear brother,~I wrote the above under 
strong excitement; upon second thoughts I should 
rather not send it to you, but I do not wish ever 
to seem other than what I am to you, so let it go. 
Stanley, a new light seems to me to have fallen on 
the volume of life, and I read things therein that 
have heretofore been hidden from me. Is it not 
strange that a circumstance with which, apparent- 
ly, we have no concern—sometimes a word, and 
that not spoken to us, will touch a deep-seated 
spring in the mind, awakening feelings and pur- 
poses that givea new colouring of life? But I am 
putting my moral before the story from which I 


’ draw it. 


Mrs, Carey told us girls yesterday that Mr. 
Hubbard, the man who keeps the town’s-poor, had 
lost his only daughter, a very good young woman, 
and she wished us to go to the funeral with her. 


i She thought we might learn there something bet- 


ter than our school-lessons. It was cloudy and 


drizzling, and a walk of two miles: and, to tell 


' husband.” 


the truth, none of us were much disposed to go. 
Julia N: said she didn’t see what girls in our 
condition could learn from 2 woman who lived 
with paupers. Do you remember our ride down 
that pretty winding road under the shadow of Fox 
Mountain? well, just between that and Willow 
Brook Mr. Hubbard lives. His house is up the 
little lane where you stopped to look at a magnifi- 
cent elm, with a seat fixed in its branches. Anny 
Hubbard, the person that’s dead, placed it there 
for a little blind girl, who used to sit there with her 
knitting, and listen to the birds, and the “song of 
the leaves,” as she called it. Around Mr. Hub- 
bard’s house are two or three smaller ones where 
the paupers live. ‘There are not more than ten or 
twelve, and they are all either very old or very 
young. The girls sat down on a bench under the 
elm. Mr. Hubbard, a tall, rough-looking man, 
came forward, and twisting his thumbs, and look- 
ing quite unmoved, asked Mrs. Carey to come 
into the “ mourners’ room.” She beckoned to me 
to follow her. Mrs. Hubbard, a sickly woman, was 
on a bed in the room unable to rise. ‘The paupers 
were “the mourners” assembled there. The coffin, 
with the lid thrown back, was in a room beyond, 
and before an open door. ‘The clergyman had not 
yet come. One old woman was much discomposed 
because her cap was not plaited. She seemed 
conscious only that it was a dress occasion. “I 
hope you'll all excuse my cap,” she said; “it’s the 
first time Anny ever neglected me; she knows I 
doat on having my borders plaited, and she always 
plaits them. I mistrust sornething is the matter 
with Anny.” “Why, don’t you know Anny’s 
dead, ma’am?” screeched an old crone next to her. 
“Dead! you don’t say so! then I shall never have 
my borders plaited again—never! never!” and she 
whimpered like a Jittle child. 

An old man, ruined by intemperance, got across 
the room on his crutches, with much difficulty, 
to Mrs. Hubbard's bedside: “I can feel for you, 
ma'am,” said he; “I’ve Jost everything in the 
world, my friends, and my property. I paid the 
highest tax in the town of Berwick once, but it’s 
all gone now—we must take the world as it comes, 
ma‘am—here a streak of fat, and there a streak of 
Jean!” “ Won't you please to sit down, sit?” said 
the poor mother, “ my head feels bad.” “I didn’t 
mean io worry you, ma’am,” said the old man, 
hobbling back to his seat: “it’s a stroke, I know; 
Anny’s death is a stroke to us all.” « And that's 
what we must expect,” said a very old woman, 
pitching her chair to Mrs. Hubbard’s bedside, 
“stroke after stroke—it’s a dying world, ma’am. 
I've buried six daughters and one son, besides my 
« Anny was my all!” replied the mo- 
ther. “ And she was our all,” said an old woman, 
who had sat silent, leaning on her staff, bent al- 
most double. She spoke with such energy that 
every one in the room started.“ Highly favoured 
among women was you to have her so long, Mrs. 
Hubbard. ‘The Lord has spared her five-and- 
twenty years to you, and I’m thinking now you 
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should be thanking him for what you’ve had, and 
not be murmuring. She was the Lord’s servant— 
she did his work, and did it well. We are all 
mourners here with you, ma’am—the old for their 
child, and the young ones for their mother.” She 
lowered her voice, and said to me, “ Lead me to 
the corpae, child; I want to look on that face once 
more—-it always came before me like sunshine in 
a dreary place.’ When, with great difficulty I 
got her to the door, another old woman, with the 
shaking palsy, occupied the place. She had her 
spectacles on, and was bending over thedead. She 
turned to us and said, “ Anny is laid out pretty, is 
not she? I’m glad on’t, for she took pains enough 
when she was living to have us all neat and gen- 
teel.”” She offered her open snufi-box to my old 
woman. “ You're welcome to a pinch, Miss Syl- 
vy,” she said, “ though it’s the last. Anny filled it 
the very day she took sick.” She added to me, 
« The town don’t allow us snuff; but Anny said I 
was rather old (I’m cighty-one, my dear, sin’ last 
fifth of May) to cure bad habits: so she kept me 
in snuff with her little odd change. Now, I’ve 
none in the wide world to fill my box, and I need 
it more than ever; a pinch of snuff is a support in 
trouble, child.” 

«Stand away, Miss Sears, and Ict me have your 
place,” said my old cripple; and having got it, and 
having gazed intently on Anny’s countenance, 
which, even to me, a stranger, seemed impressed 
with the sweet records of her blessed life, she said, 
“ The Lord's peace lies on her; child,” she added, 
addressing me, “it’s good for you tobe here. You 
are looking upon one who loved God, and loved 
everything he made, and served him with a willing 
heart and a cheerful countenance. She never 
thought it hard to do a good turn for the poor- 
est of God’s creatures. She was always ready 
to come when we wanted her, and never in a 
hurry to go away. She’d come o’ winter nights, 
when the wind was howling and the snow adrift- 
ing, and if we were any of us poorly she'd stay till 
morning. She was God’s witness!” Her voice 
became fainter and broken. ‘ Good-bye, Anny,” 
she added, “it will be lonesome without you; but 
the Lord could not spare you any longer, and 
we'll shut our mouths!” I led her back to her 
seat, and, except now and then a low groan, she 
remained there in silence. 

Mr. Sydney, a church of England clergyman, 
came to perform the ceremony—ceremony is a bad 
word for his office as he did it. In his address he 
did not, as I have heard some men, use just such 
topics, and words even, as he would have used any 
where else, but such as would have fitted in no 
other place. 

There was a fitting word for cach; and I am 
sure, Stanley, he made those poor old creatures feel 
that there is 


«A spirit and pulse of God, 
A life and soul to every mode of being, 
Inseparably linked.” 
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While he was reading the service, I observed a : 


little child, three or four years old, creep into a va- 


cant chair that stood by the coffins and, having his ‘ 
back to us, he seemed to imagine himself unseen. ; 
He looked over into the coffin, and whispered a i 


little louder each time, « Anny! Anny! Anny, dear, 
wake up; Johnny will be a good boy, and say all 
his letters to you. Anny! Anny sleeps too long! 
Please to wake up, Anny——please to!” At last he 


got his head quite over into the coffin, and laying - 


his cheek to her’s, he started back screaming, 
« Anny’s too cold!” At this, poor Mr. Hubbard, 


who till then had maintained his stoical compo- ; 


sure, burst into tears and sobs, and the service was 
interrupted till Mrs. Carey succeeded in soothing 
the little boy. Iam afraid you are tired, Stanley; 
such simple scenes as these are so different in the 
seeing and the relation; but you must let me men- 
tion one more circumstance. Mr. Hubbard lives 
so far from the village burying-ground that the 
town have set apart a corner of a field on the mar- 
gin of Willow Brook for the paupers. It is on 
a gentle slope, almost enclosed by a curve of Fox 
Mountain, whose gray rocks stand beetling over it. 
These poor wretches fancied that, sct apart by 
wretchedness from the prosperous and happy while 
living, they were to be cast out when dead, and 
they objected to the new burial place. ‘The day 
before Anny died she said to her father, “ Bury me 
in the new burying-ground.” ~“ What, away from 
all your friends, Anny?” =“ Oh, no, sir. I think 
if Iam buried there, my old friends here will he 
willing to be buried around me. Give my love to 
them, and tell them so.” He did tell them, and 


one and all said, “ Yes, where Anny lies we are 


willing to lie.” 

The day, as I told you, had been sour, cloudy, 
and dripping, but the air had softened, and just as 
they were placing the last sods on Anny’s grave 
the sun shone out clear, and played athwart the 
white locks and wrinkled cheeks of the paupers as 


they stood leaning on their crutches and staves . 


about the grave. The little brook brightened into 


smiles, the swollen drops on the trees glittered like * 
gems, the stern old rocks kindled in the light, and _ 


a glorivus rainbow appeared in the east. T think 


a thrill went through every heart; even the old | 
paupers turned their dim eyes to the glowing sky, : 
and to me there seemed a voice coming out of this. , 


sudden bursting forth of light and beauty, crying, 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord—yea, 
saith the spirit, that they may rest from their Ia- 
bours, and their works do follow them.”* 

I found Grace’s letter awaiting me when I came 
home. Do you wonder that it grieved me? Do 
you wonder that comparing my cousin with her 


high gifts and privileges, wasting them on court . 


balls and French milliners, to Anny Hubbard, in 
her humble but most blessed ministry, I felt that I 
would rather be this unknown woman? 


* Itis due to obscure, unknown, and unpraised worth, to 


Not that! . 


say that the character of Anny Hubbard is nofancy sketch. . 
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am so foolish as to think that serving the poor is 
the only way of serving God, but I desire to serve 
Him, to fly a little above the world, and to rest in 
its lowly humble places. I began my letter with 
telling you that I had seen a new light on life. I 
have been taught religion from books, from the 
pulpit, by my teachers, by many good examples, 
but never—do not deem me superstitious—did 
I feel my relation to my Father in Heaven—my 


_ duty, my destiny, as since I went to the funeral of 


that faithful woman. 
My love to my dear Uncle Harvey, and thank 


' him for the beautiful writing desk he has sent me, 
- and its contents—its contents, besides all possible 
' desk furniture, and the French paper on which I 


am writing included; the hundred dollar bank 
note I enclose to you, and which, in pursuance of 
your plan, you will be pieased to add to the rest. 
What can my uncle think we do with all the 
money he showers on us! When will he bring 
Grace home? She says she longs to come. I hope 
she does. Ever yours, dearest brother, 
M. G. 

P.S. Oh, how could I forget to say anything 
about your queer old man! I did wonder a little, 
Stanley, that you should be so curious about him. 
He only seems a poor cracked body, as I should 
think any one would be who grubbed along alone 
in the world without having any one to love him, 
or to love. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


“ What are the aims which are at the same time duties1— 
The perfecting of ourselves, the happiness of others.” 


Tar Spring of 1837 opened with its train of 
disasters to the commercial world, and before Stan- 
ley came from his sick room the banks had stopped 
payment, and the firm of Harvey & Co. was in- 
volved in the general crash of houses established 
by intelligent industry, and for the most part ruined 
by a substitution of speculation for the sound prin- 
ciples of trade—of dreams for slow realities. 

Stanley had already learned from his sister, who 
had been his constant attendant, the state of affairs 
at his uncle’s, Mr. Harvey’s bankruptcy came 
upon the ladies of the family with the suddenness 
of an explosion. No intimation of it had been 
given to them; they had been suffered to live on 
in feminine ignorance of the approach of the storm 
till it burst over their heads. Grace was accustomed 
to seeing her father absorbed by business—this ab- 
sorption is the chronic disease of our commercial 
capitals—she perceived the constant diminution of 
his cheerfulness and grieved at it, often uttering a 
woman’s wish that there were no such thing as 
buying and selling in the world, but never doubt- 
ing that her father’s sun would shine out again 
when the Spring business was over. Mrs. Salton 
did not trouble herself to think about it; and when 
the crisis came, and Mr. Harvey was paralyzed by 
it, his energy and hope apparently extinguished, 
she could not, for the life of her, see the reason of 
his mental distress. ‘Why in the world could not 
he do as others did?—There were their neighbours 
the Lorys—Sam Lory had failed, but they had not 
given up their house, or changed their furniture: 
and the Carltons—Carlton had failed thrice, and 
his wife and daughters had kept their place in so- 
ciety, and dressed as well as anybody in the city: 
and Mrs. Hastings had not made the slightest 
change; she had herself heard Mrs. Hastings say 
she would not lay down her carriage—she could 
not live without it. To be sure she could not say 
how it was done, but somehow or other, for it was 
done.” But finally, finding that she had stubborn 
materials to deal with in father and daughter, she 
discreetly rafted—gathered up her little fortune, 
and went to live in Paris, where the greatest amount 
of outside selfish enjoyment may be had at the least 
price. : 

The firmness, courage and cheerfulness with 
which Grace met their change of fortune doubled 


Clavers’s admiration of her, but it did not increase 
his confidence in his own success. He saw she 
was independent of the circumstance of fortune— 
that her brave spirit seemed relieved from an in- 
cumbrance, and joyed in its restoration to freedom 
and activity. She was more than usually kind and 
cordial to him, but his self-love was too keen to be 
deceived, and he perceived that she was not occu- 
pied with him, but that her mind was intent on 
her father, and the duties before her. 

She received Stanley, when he for the first time 
since his illness appeared at her father’s, with an 
earnest delight that somewhat shook the poor fel- 
low’s weakened nerves. Adversities seemed to hang 
about her like a halo of clouds around the sun, that 
only serve to show the power and beauty of its 
light. “Thank Heaven! my dear cousin,” she 
said, “you are with us again; as saon as you can 
put your shoulder to the wheel all will go on right. 
My father has actually smiled to-day, and has sat 
up long enough to eat his dinner.” 

“Sat up! why Mary did not tell me he was ill.” 

«No, we kept you in ignorance till you could 
come to us, and we could all bear the burthen to- 
gether. He is ill, but only ill in mind. He re- 
proaches no one but himself, though he has been 
inveigled into joint-stock companies, deluded into 
buying stock here and there, and lots everywhere, 
in city, forest and morass—in the earth, and if not 
in waters under the earth, in earth under the water. 
He dwells continually on his folly and madness, 
and on the risks and losses in which he has involved 
others. You can hardly imagine, Stanley, the 
utter despondency of his cheerful, hopeful spirit. 
Mary mentioned old Staats’ name in his hearing 
yesterday, and he wept like a child, and said he had 
taken from him his little all and given him for it 
property at a ‘fancy’ price, and which he had since 
found had an unsound title. And there is a semp- 
stress, a good creature, who has always made our 
carpets, that he is particularly distressed about. 
His kind, generous, most unselfish spirit rises above 
all personal considerations; but the thought that 
others have been defrauded and ruined through his 
intervention is intolerable to him. I have disposed 
of all my disposable finery and valuables, and paid 
off and dismissed the servants; but I can go no 
further without your head to set my hands to work. 
Like most women, I am in impotent and blissful 
ignorance of all business affairs. But, Stanley, 
now the flush has passed from your face, I see that 
you are not yet strong enough to begin work; go 
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and see my dear father and cheer him—if you 
can.” 

Never was a man fitter for such a mission than 
Stanley at this moment; but the task was more 
difficult than he foresaw. The reaction on Mr. 
Harvey's exaggerated expectations and over-stimu- 
lated hope had nearly overwhelmed his reason. 
He was like a man removed from an intense sun- 
light to an obscure chamber; every object was alike 
black tohim. But he was now in the hands of 
skilful mediciners. The science that ministers to 
the mind diseased must be inspired, not learned; 
and affection most surely inspires it. 

Tt was some time before Stanley could rouse his 
uncle to a statement of his affairs. Having done 
this, he applied his good sense and his professional 
knowledge and acuteness to them, and he found 
the mass of actual property so considerable that, 
notwithstanding the various and complicated en- 
tanglements, he believed all demands against his 
uncle might be satisfied, and a small surplus remain 
—it was not a bankruptcy. In the lax morality 
in money concerns that pervades our community, 
disheartening the honest at home and disgracing 
us abroad, there are instances of incorruptible and 
uncompromising integrity that shine like lights 
amidst much darkness. Mr. Harvey had been over 
alarmed by the pressure of the times and the gene- 
ral distress. He had, to be sure, most unwisely 
risked all he possessed, but he had proceeded on a 
solid basis cf property, and not, in the pervading 
spirit of gambling, recklessly contracted debts to 
be paid by future and uncertain profits. If he had 
been surrounded by widows and orphans defrauded 
of their subsistence by his speculations, he would 
have been driven to a mad-house. 

“If my debts are paid, Stanley,” he said, “my 
children and I can work with stout hearts for our 
bread; do not think of our wants till all claims 
against us are satisfied.” 

He made no reserves for possible contingencies, 
no calculations based on brighter days to come; 
he leant himself to no authuiity, nor sheltered him- 
self under any evil example, but bent all his ener- 
gies to the payment of his debts as his first duty, 
and that on which all after happiness hung. 

Grace and Mary made an inventory of the fur- 
niture preparatory to the sale, and when Stanley 
expressed his wonder at the half frolic they made 
it, Grace said, “ Why do you wonder? I have not 
.a single pleasurable association with it; I detest its 
warehouse freshness and fustian. When I came 
home and found our old battered nursery furniture 
sent away to auction, I cried over its memory. It 
was all written, or rather scratched over with me- 
morials of our childhood; there was Mary’s crib 
that she had slept in when first she came to live 
with us; and the rocking-chair that you always 
rocked over in, Stanley—oh, those were things to 
love; but these!—these are only associated with 
the dull vanities, unmeaning gaieties, and insup- 
portable ennui of the past winter.” 

* You do not love Clavers, Grace, thank God!’ 


exclaimed Stanley. It was an involuntary emission 
from his heart, a mere thinking aloud; and when 
Grace replied, laughing, “ Why how very odd, 
Stanley, what put that into your head now?” he 
turned to the desk from which she had attracted him 
and buried his face in the heaps of papers upon it; 
he dared not explain, and he would not retract. 
Grace did not repeat her inquiry. Hamlet should 
have said of woman, rather than man, “Jn appre- 
hension how like a God;” so intuitive is her com- 
prehension, at least on some subjects. 

Whatever processes might be going on in the 
hearts of these young people, externally they ap- 
peared wholly occupied with concerns as far from 
sentiment as one pole from another. Clavers’s 
visits were constant, but, as he thought, of little 
profit; for though Grace did not appear to avoid 
him, she was occupied in answering her father’s 
business letters, in revising accounts, and compar- 
ing papers, sometimes with Mary, oftener with 
Stanley. While she pursued these tasks uncon- 
scious of his scrutiny, Stanley would sit with his 
eye upon her and say to himself, “Is this the girl 
that but a few years gone was compounded of sen- 
timent, of frolic, and innocent caprice—played on 
by everything, acting on nothing—is she the fine 
lady of the last few months living a life of pur- 
poseless vacuity —now what intelligence! how ca- 
pable, how cheerful, how patient in her devotion 
to this distasteful business! and how —! how —! 
how —!” any lover in the height of his ecstasy may 
fill these blank spaces. Poor little Mary watched 
the frequent wanderings of her brother’s eye, and, 
half provoked, wondered at Grace’s unconscious- 
ness, and finally hope mastering fear, finished her 
unuttered reflections with «it must all come right 
some time or other!”’ 

While the young people were one day employed 
at their usual tasks, a worsan having rung at the 
door, and sent her name up to Mr. Harvey, was 
admitted to his room. He appeared dieconcerted at 
seeing her, but rising from his recumbent position 
on the sofa, he begged her to be seated. “I hope 
you'll excuse me, Mr. Harvey,” she said, “my 
heart is so full, I felt that I must speak to you my- 
self.” 

«T have nothing to excuse in you, Mrs. Heley,” 
he replied; «I blame only myself.” He spoke in 
so despondent a tone, he was so changed from the 
light-hearted, stout-hearled man she had known 
him, that the good-natured woman melted into 
tears. Mr. Harvey rose and paced the room. “I 
deserve it, ma’am,” he said, “I know I deserve it. 
I am assailed with reproaches on every side, but I 
can bear anything better than a poor widow’s tears. 
I have been a fool, Mrs. Heley, but God knows I 
never meant to wrong vou.” 

“J know you did not, Mr. Harvey. Dear me, 
sir, don’t feel so! Why in the very first of it—in 
the very worst of it, says I to Maria, Mr. Harvey 
meant to make our fortunes; he’s only missed the 
mark; says I to Maria, I daresay it’s owing to the 
deposites—for they say that’s the reason all the 
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merchants are breaking. It’s Mr. Harvey’s folks i 
I am sorry for, says I, for they ain’t used to work- 
ing and roughing it and doing every way as we 
are, and after all, says I, Maria, if we keep a con- 
tented mind, we can enjoy ourselves if the day is 
ever so cloudy, says I. Why, Mr. Harvey, I 
should not have had one bad feeling about it, but 
for poor Maria’s mortification. You know, sir, 
young people ain’t old people, and they must be a 
little fanciful and foolish; and I had promised 
Maria a present of a hundred dollars when our 
money came in, and she run in debt for a gilt 
clock and a marble slab, and a thing with arti- 
ficial flowers in it, and a glass shade over it. She 
thought she must have them, because Mrs. Tilley, 
the milliner, and Lucinda Pratt, the dress-maker, 
has these unsuitable things. 

“ Well, sir, when I saw how things were going, 
says I to Maria one day, these flash things make me 
feel just as if we had a fool’s-cap and bells on our 
heads; and this seemed to cut her right down. It 
was, indeed, our own folly, sir, and not your mis- 
fortune that troubled us. Poor Maria! she worried 
herself into a regular daily fever; and you may 
think what a relief it was when we heard fro: 
you.” 

“ Heard from me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Harvey, if ever there were hearts 
running over with gratitude, it was ours; I asked 
Mr. Gretton to tell you so; I a’most wonder he 
forgot it. He brought us the bond and mortgage, | 
and the regular interest on our money, sir, from | 
the time we paid it over to you—how thoughtful | 
of you, sir!—and he explained everything, and | 
joked about our speculating. Says I to Maria, | 
after he was gone, he’s as bright aa steel, Maria.” 

Mrs. Heley’s communication seemed to herself 
very plain, and she was puzzled at the amazement 
expressed in Mr. Harvey’s countenance. She 
began to imagine that his late shocks had affected 
his mind, and she hurried to a conclusion. “I | 
can’t feel to keep this hundred dollars, air,” she | 
proceeded, laying a bank-note on the table, «but I 
am just as thankful as if I did.” 

« What hundred dollars, and for what, Mrs. 
Heley? I comprehend nothing of all you are say- 
ing.” Mrs. Heley endeavoured to explain how 
she had happened to tell Mr. Gretton about the 
gilt clock, &c., and how he had given her the — 
hundred dollars overplus, saying it was his uncle’s 
wish all losses should be made up, and how these 
unlucky articles having been resold, there was no 
occasion for the hundred dollars; but before she 
had finished, Mr. Harvey rang the bell, and Mary 
appearing, “my dear child,” he said, “send your 
brother to me.” Mrs. Heley hastily withdrew, 
and meeting Stanley on the stairs, she prepared 
him for an explanation with his uncle by saying 
how sorry she ‘vas to find Mr. Harvey not him- 
self—that if any body had told her, she would not 
have asked to sce him; “but she told Maria she 
felt as if she must thank him with her own lips.” 

The explanation was easily made. The sums 


of money that Mr. Harvey, in the everflowing 
generosity of his heart, had forced upon Stanley 
from year to year for himself and his sis er, had 
been well husbanded and amounted to enough to 
repair the involu....ry injury done to the contented 
carpet-maker; to restore, in safe bond and mort- 
gage, the sum Staats had jeopardied by paying 
fourfold its worth for the lot in Thirty-fifth street, 
and to satisfy some small debts due to labouring 
people, which pressed most heavily on Mr. Har- 
vey’s conscience. “It was your own money, my 
dear uncle,” said Stanley, “you must forgive me 
for guessing at your wishes, and disposing of it 
without consulting you. You may remember that 
I promised to use the money, provided Mary and 
I wanted it. Happily we have not. My profes- 
sional earnings were, at first, small, but we brought 
our frugal expenses within them. Old Staats’ 
table is not quite as luxurious as that at the Astor 
House, but it costs much less, and Mary has pre- 
ferred, out of compliment to her cousin,” he smiled, 
as he turned a sparkling glance on Grace, whe 
had followed him to her father’s room, “the plaited 
frill system to French embroidery.” 

Mr. Harvey was too simple a man to like 
scenes—-he stood at the wir.Juw ~sith his back to 
Stanley and Grace while this explanation was 
making, but when it was at an end, a certain 
snuffling and blowing of the nose betrayed his 
emotion in spite of himself:-—I am the only fool 
in the family,” he ssid; “and you, my children, are 
as wise as Solomon, and as good as you are wise. 
I ought to be ashamed of myself to lie prostrate 
here, good for nothing, with such props to lean 
upon. Pil thank God, and be a man again;” he 
kissed the girls, and grasped Stanley’s hand; «I 
heve heard of sending young blood through old 
veins, but you have done better, my children; you 
have put fresh spirit into a faint heart. I'll go to 
work with you, and we'll get through the woods 
yet, and when the time comes when no man can 
look me in the face, and say I owe him 2 shilling, 
we'll have a merry dinner, if we have but widow 
Heley’s baked beans to dine upon.” 

And Mr. Harvey was from that day, as he had 
tesolved to be, a man again,” a man in decision, 
vigorous purpose and activity. 

He gained strength and cheerfulness every 
hour. If he extricated himself from a responsibi- 
lity that had been fraudulently thrust upon him, it 
was a battle won; if he provided for the punctual 
payment of a debt, it seemed a fortune gained; and 
when the first of May came, and he found himself 
settled in a small house with the bare decencies of 
life about him, he had a store of happiness in his 
sense of escape from danger, and of duty fulfilled, 
that made his heart run over, and his honest face 
glow. He walked about his little parlour rubbing 
his hands, kissing the girls and ejaculating “ com- 
fortable!—exceedingly comfortable, is it not Stan- 
ley? By George, it takes a lifetime to find out 
what you can live without! Thank Heaven, 
there’s nothing here we are afraid to spoil—none 
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of Mrs. Salton’s jimcrackery! Now the boys, 
poor dogs, can come home and enjoy themselves 
without their aunt crying out at every movement 
they make, ‘ Wilton!’ ‘take care Charles!’ ‘you 
wear my life out boys!’—poor fellows, I used to 
wish their vacation at an end.” And as they ga- 
thered about their contracted dinner-table, he looked 
from one to another cheerily, and asked if it were 
not far pleasanter to sit close and cosy than at 
their “extensive table,” loaded with dishes that 
nobody tasted, and wines that did nobody good; 
and after carving, dispensing, praising, eating and 
relishing a pair of fat young fowls, and drinking a 
glass of old sherry, he expatiated, as if he had the 
wisdom of the “seven wise men,” on the superi- 
ority of their present frugal and simple life, and 
on the folly of bartering time, independence, and 
tranquillity for possible wealth. Having nearly 
exhausted his subject, he began to fancy, from 
the air of his auditors, that they grew tired of 
his theme, or perhaps did not sympathize with 
him, and after a slight pause, and a change 
of countenance, as if he had turned his eye 
from a sunny summer’s day picture to one that 
presented graver images, he said, “ After all, Grace 
dear, I am not such a ninny as to condemn fortune 
in toto, only I would have you look upon it as a 
means, and not an end—-not as the supreme earth- 
ly good, or in and by itself a good at all, but as 
something that it takes a clear head and a sound 
heart—-and more, a conscience right towards God 
and man to use well. But you, my child, are not 
--it is no flattery to say so, for you have proved it 
—you are not of the common run, and if—if—that 
is—pshaw! you know what I mean, Grace?” 

“Indeed, I do not,” replied Grace, laughing. 

It happened that at this critical moment Augus- 
tine Clavers called at Mr. Harvey’s for the first 
time since the removal of the family to their new 
home, and having been asked by the servant to 
walk up stairs, he had mistaken the apartment, 
and entered the adjoining room. ‘The communi- 
cating door was a-jar, and he involuntarily paused 
at hearing the family in earnest conversation. 

« Well then,” continued Mr. Harvey, “there is 
no harm speaking out plainly. It is no secret to 
any one here that Clavers is your lover; and if—as 
I was going to say, Grace—you have a hand in 
spending the fortune he has so oddly come by, you 
will profit by the lessons you have learned; you 
will not wait, as your father has done, to be gray 
before you are wise.” 

“ Wise!” echoed Grace, with a sort of ab- 
stracted sigh that did not intimate a very close 
attention to her father’s sententious discourse. 
«“] do not think, my dear father, it would be a 


very wise comment on our experience, if I were 


to clutch at my first chance of fortune.” 

“My child! why you don’t understand me. I 
know fortune would not influence your decision. 
I told Clavers so in out darkest hour.” 

“Did he presume to think it would?” asked 
Grace, her face flushing with honest pride. 


“Oh no; certainly not. He only alluded to it 
as giving him an opportunity to prove his disin- 
terestedness in our change of fortune; as a timely 
relief to us.” 

“We want no relief; surely you told him so?” 

“No I did not; I told him nothing; I left it all 
to be settled between you. But Grace, my dear, 
I am surprised; do I understand you; you seem to 
be decided?” 

“Tam so.” 

* Decided—against Augustine Clavers?” 

* Perfectly,” she replied, trying to hide her 
embarrassment with a laugh which had rather & 
choking sound. There was a pause—and at this 
moment poor Clavers would have rejoiced in an 
earthquake, or in any other catastrophe that would 
have afforded him present escape and future obli- 
vion. Stanley was leaning one srm on the man- 
tel-piece, and appeared profoundly occupied with 
a business letter, which Mary, looking aslant at it, 
smiled to see contained but three lines. The 
silence was broken by Mr. Harvey, simple hearted 
man, murmuring “ ‘what a pity!” 

Mary looked at him for a moment archly, and 
then putting her arm around his neck, she said, 
“tell me honestly, uncle Wilton, what is it you 
are thinking a pity?—that Grace is not in love 
with Augustine Clavers?” 

“No, no, Mary, there is no reasonable objection 
to Clavers, though I confess I never took to him.” 

“Then perhaps the pity is, that Grace and 
Stanley are cousins?” Mr. Harvey said nothing, 
but looked very conscious, and Mary, sure of the 
gtound she stood upon, fixed her eyes mischiev- 
ously on her brother and Grace, and proceeded, 
“and it is not possible for cousins to fall in love 
with one another.” Mr. Harvey was not distin- 
guished for his quick perceptions, but there was 
no mistaking the present manifestations. Stanley 
was now reading in eamest, with his eyes fixed 
on Grace, whose face and neck were dyed with 
blushes, reading her very soul. «Good George!” 
he exclaimed, as the revelation burst upon him. 

“It ts possible?” said Stanley in a low voice, 
thrilling with rapture. Grace gave him her hand, 
and burst into tears. 

Mary’s tears flowed too; tears of the purest joy, 
as she embraced first ene and then the other, and 
then leaning over her uncle’s shoulder, she said, 
between crying and laughing, “Is it a pity, Uncle 
Wilton?” 

“Yes, you little witch, it is a pity that they are 
cousins; that is, it would be in a common case; 
but this is so very uncommon!” <A most natural 
view for Mr. Harvey to take, and a true one. 
Objections that are wise and potent beforehand, 
are insufficient after a strong and pure affection is 
matured. We may not destroy life; and what 
life is there like the mutual love that hopeth and 
believeth all things! 

At the moment that the parties in Mr. Harvey’s 
apartment had no ear for anything beyond that 
little room, Clavers escaped and returned to his 
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lodging. His hope was turned to bitterness; and 
at this crisis, when his mind was prepared for 
unholy passions, circumstances made him a prey 
to them. In the gray of the evening, while he was 
still meditating on the fatal disclosure of the morn- 
ing, he was told that a woman wanted to speak to 
him, and being shown up, after much hemming 
and stammering, she said, «you don’t appear to 
know me, Mr. Clavers?”’ 

“T have not that advantage, my friend.” 

“Why, Mr. Clavers! I am Kitty Rice, that 
witnessed John Ross’s will.” 

«Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Rice; I recollect 
you now perfectly; take a chair, Mrs. Rice.” 

Mra. Rice obeyed with the air of one establish- 
ing herself for a long visit, and after some original 
remarks upon the length of the walk from Cherry 
street, the little dependence to be placed on the 
weather in the spring of the year, é&c., she gave a 
long preliminary ominous hem, and entered upon 
her business. “She had come from a sense of 
duty,” she said, «to tell Mr. Clavers what it might 
be very important to know; she should have told 
him directly after the old gentleman’s death; but 
she was afraid of bringing one into trouble that 
had been very pretty to John, and that John set 
by.” Clavers was not in his happiest humour, 
and he impatiently told the woman to speak out. 

“ Oh sir,” she said, “it is not that I care about 
speaking at all, it is only, as I said, froma sense of 
duty.” 

* Well, go on, go on;” he said, as if impatient 
to have her show some other sense. 


She then proceeded, but with abated zeal, to relate | 


the particulars of Ross’s death as far as they were 
involved with Stanley Gretton. She confessed 


that being providentially near the key-hole, she and | 


Mias Sally had looked through it, for she thought 
after all that racketing of the old gentleman to get 
a word out of him, there must be something going 


on, and she had seen Mr. Gretton take a parcel — 


from Ross and hide it in his bosom, and she and 
Migs Sally had always felt as if the poor old gentle- 
man’s death was hastened, but they had concluded 
to wait awhile and see if something did’nt turn up; 
and sure enough!” 

Mrs. Rice certainly knew the rhetorical art of 
pauses; she had broken off at the highest point of 
interest. But Mrs. Rice had not a common audi- 
tor. Clavers’s curiosity was wrought up to a pain- 
ful keenness, but caution, wariness had been the 
habit of his life, and he felt that it might be of vi- 
tal importance to him, not to let this gossiping wo- 
man know the rate at which he estimated the im- 
portance of her communication. He affected to 
gape, set a lamp he had just lighted, on a table be- 
hind him, and asked Mrs. Rice, with an air of in- 
difference, if she had anything more to tell. 

Mrs. Rice felt a good deal, to use the vulgar si- 
mile, as if she had had cold water thrown in her 
face, but she was too sure of the importance of her 
communication to be put down, and she proceeded. 
“Night before the last, sir; May-day night you 


know, Miss Sally and I were up pretty late, setting 
our house to rights—we’ve moved into the house 
next yours, Mr. Clavers; and about eleven, I think 
it was: Miss Sally thinks it was half after, but the 
Moon is in the first quarter now, and so I conclude 
it could not be after eleven, for it was not down, I 
was looking out the back window, and I saw two 
men; one had a spade in his hand, come into Mr. 
Ross’s yard; you know it runs through to the next 
street; and they went right forward, and unlocked 
the back cellar door, that was never unlocked before 
but by John Ross himself; and in they went. One 
of them was a gentleman, and the minute I saw 
him, says I to Miss Sally, ‘as sure as you are 
alive, its’. I kind o” hate to speak his name.” 

«Oh you need not, Mr. Stanley Gretton, I pre- 
sume?” 

“ Well—yes—I don’t want to harm him; he 
may have been doing no harm, but Miss Sally and 
I thought it duty to find out what we could, and 
we went into our cellar, and listened, and we heard 
a digging, till one o'clock, and then we were so 
beat out with our day’s work that we went to bed, 
but last night, sir, between eleven and twelve, we 
heard a cart stop at the back gate, and presently af- 
ter, the same two persons came out of the cellar 
with a Jong box, and I seized up my Jantern and a 
pail and went out to the back street to the pump, 
and as they came out of the gate the light flashed 
up in the face of one of them, and it was—Mr. 
Gretton.” 

“ Of course it was; and the box was put on the 
cart, and driven away?” 

«“ Why, did you know about it before?” 

“Tf I did, my good woman, I am not the less 
obliged to you for your wish to serve me. I would 
advise you and Miss Sally to keep to yourselves 
this story, for some people might laugh at you, you 
know, for sitting up to watch your neighbors’ bu- 
siness, with your ears against a stone-wall half the 
night. Idonot. I think your motive was a kind 
one, and here is ten dollars for your trouble, which 
has been the same as if it were of importance to 
me.” Mrs. Rice made some little ado about taking 
the money, feeling a good deal like a tradesman, 
who has been detected selling damaged goods, 
however her scruples were overcome, and she 
pocketed it and departed. Had she once more 
availed herself of her ‘providential’ proximity to 
the key-hole and looked through it at Clavers, she 
would have thought she had made a very poor bar- 
gain. Relieved by her departure from the neces- 
sity of acting a part, he walked up and down the 
room like a madman struggling for light out of this 
darkness. Stanley’s agitation on the morning he 
went to his room after Ross’s death recurred to 
him; his changed manners ever since; his constant 
avoidance of him; his having on more than one oc- 
casion when he took his arm recoiled from him, in 
short all the irrepressible horror which poor Stanley 
had in vain struggled with from the hour when he 
had discovered that Clavers’s father was the mur- 
derer of his parent, now for the first time came 
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with all its force to Clavers’s mind to confirm his 
suspicion that Stanley was conscious of doing him 
some great wrong. His suspicions first took one 
shape and then another. He was too much excited 
and embittered for calm investigation, or action, 
and he resolved to go to Stanley’s lodgings, tell 
him what he had heard, and demand an explana- 
tion. He went to Staats’ house. The outside door 
was open; he entered without ringing. The whole 
house was in confusion; people running to and fro 
in every direction; but without noticing this, Cla- 
vers proceeded to Stanley’s apartment. The door 
was a-jar, and the room empty; a writing desk was 
open on the table, and a Iamp burning beside it, as 
if just left. Clavers, after a moment's hesitation, 
went to the desk with the intention of leaving a 
fote to request an interview, when an open letter 
caught his eye, and riveted it. It was in Ross’s 
well known hand. Clavers did not hesitate; pas- 
sion swept away the common barriers of honour. 
He read it, if that can be called reading where each 
word passes through the eye to the mind like an 
electric shock. 

Stanley was in the parlour below, where old 
Staats, to whom he had been summoned by Adela’s 
shrieks, was dying in a fit. 

No man’s death could take less life from the 
world than old Staats’; and when Stanley, after 
kindly seeing the last offices performed for him re- 
turned to his room, he must be forgiven if the 
strongest emotion the death of his old host excited 
was joy that poor little Adela, no longer kept in 
durance by her grandfather’s absurdities, might 
now be sent to an institution for the blind. 

Events were crowding in Stanley’s life. He had 
the preceding night, after a lapse of fifteen years 
from his father’s death, removed his remains to the 
church where, in his life-time, he worshiped, and 
there by the light of a feeble lamp and with a single 
attendant, read the solemn service for the dead, and 
then deposited the coffin in the vault beside his 
mother’s. He had deemed this the close of that 
tragic history; but how was he startled on return- 
ing to his room to find Ross’s letter gone—spirited 
away! ‘Could Clavers have been there?” No- 
thing seemed less likely; they had scarcely spoken 
for weeks, and now never voluntarily met. But 
there was no use, no repose in conjecture, and try- 
ing to drive the subject out of his head, he took the 
surest means of doing so by hastening to Mr. Har- 
vey’s, 

The hour of mutual explanation and perfect mu- 
tual understanding, when all the past and future 
point to one focus of light, is one of the happiest 
in the history of true love—the first hour of sunny 
daylight after a troubled night. Even the recollec- 
tion that now and then darted athwart Stanley’s 
mind of his portentous loss, little disturbed it. But 
when, after prolonging his stay far into the night 


he returned to his lodgings, the risk of discovery to 
Ciavers took possession of his generous mind, and 
he passed a sleepless night, and rose in the morn- 
ing looking little like the happy man that at heart 
he was. He was scarcely dressed when the follow- 
ing note, enclosed in an envelope with Roas’s let- 
ter, was brought to him. 


“Dean Gretron:—An old woman, a Mrs. 
Rice, came to me yesterday with disclosures about 
you. She has watched you through key-holes, and 
dogged you through the night of the first and se- 
cond. She roused my suspicions that you had in- 
jured me! I went to your room to demand an 
explanation; Ross’s letter Jay open on your desk; 
I knew the hand and read it. It would be idle to 
speak to you of the night I have passed. I could 
not exaggerate my sense of disgrace, my wretched- 
ness, and there is no use in describing it. I have 
been in daily dread of discovering a mean parent- 
age. The fear that, after all, this old man would 
prove to be my father, haunted me till he died. 
There were certain looks and tones of his that shot 
conviction through my soul; and then I thought 
him only an illiterate, vulgar, honest carpenter! 
Now, I would thank God to call the meanest honest 
labourer in the street father. 

“ Within a week I shall quit my country for ever, 
to be a wanderer; but not, if my present resolution 
stands, an idle or a useless man. Gretton, you 
have bound me by a golden link to my race. Your 
noble conduct has raised me from a dark, isolating 
distrust to faith in man. Your mercy to me has 
taught me humbly to look to God's mercy. 

«Give Miss Harvey my sincere congratulations; 
and let the idle world say that I go because you 
are her accepted and I her rejected lover. I thank 
Heaven it is so. Yours, gratefully and affection- 
ately, A. CLAVERS.” 


Stanley put Ross’s letter into his pocket, and 
hastened to Clavers’s lodgings. The meeting of 
the young men was serious, but frank and most 
friendly. There was no reference to the past, but 
what was implied by Stanley throwing Ross’s let- 
ter into the fire, and saying, “would that all me- 
mory of this wretched business could be effaced as 
easily as I destroy all record, and the only evi- 
dence of it. But as this cannot be, I believe you 
have decided wisely. Let me know now, Clavers, 
and always how I can best serve you.” 

“You have already done me the best service, 
Stanley, that man can render to man, by overcom- 
ing my evil with yeur good.” 


Nore.—The readers of the New York newspapers of 


: 1840 will perceive at once the resemblance in the charac- 
’ ter of Ross to that of Robinson, the murderer of Mr. Suy- 
' dam, and the similarity of some of the circumstances of 
- the above story to a part of that real tragedy. 
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